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FOREWORD 


E U.S. Office of Education has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a series of basic studies on education in a number 
of Central and South American countries under the sponsor- 
ship of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation. This series of studies is part of a pro- 
gram to promote understanding of educational conditions in 
the American countries and to encourage cooperation in the 
field of Inter-American education. The project, a part of a 
Government-wide program of cultural cooperation under the 
auspices of the Department of State, was begun in the fall 
of 1943. It involves travel by Office of Education specialists 
in the various countries for the purpose of gathering data first 
hand on their educational systems and the preparation of 
reports from these data for publication. 


Education in Guatemala is based on data gathered by the 
author in Guatemala in 1944 and 1945 and propiamente 
since then by documentary study. ` 

To the many persons and organizations in Guatemala and 
the United States who have aided in bringing this study to 
completion, the U. S. Office of Education expresses gratitude. 


KENDRIC N. MARSHALL 
Director, Division of International Educational Relations 


CHAPTER 1 
_ INTRODUCTION 


GEOGRAPHY = 


NG SOUTH of Mexico, with British Honduras, Honduras, 
A1 and the Caribbean Sea on the east, and El Salvador and the Pacific 
Ocean on the south and west, Guatemala is the second largest and the 
most populous of the Central American republics. With an area of 45,452 
square miles which is slightly larger than Pennsylvania, the republic is 
traversed from northwest to southeast by a lofty range of mountains 
and highlands near the Pacific Ocean. To the east and west of these 
volcano-studded highlands are fertile lowlands — dense jungle in the 
Petén region, which constitutes nearly a third of the country’s total 
area. The narrow lowlands along the Pacific coast are the most fertile, 
well-watered, and densely populated sections of the Republic. 


HISTORY 


Prior to the Spanish conquest, the land that is now Guatemala was 
occupied by numerous Indian tribes generally referred to as the Mayas. 
It is believed that Mayan culture reaches back several hundred years 
before Christ in two rather distinct periods. At the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era, the Mayas had spread out from the Yucatan Peninsula and 
southern Mexico and ruled a large part of Central America. Their 
highest culture was centered in what is now northern Guatemala, 
where evidence is available of their advanced stage in the arts, astrono- 
my, mathematics, and philosophy. Some 400 characters of their 
` hieroglyphic writing have been found, although most of them have not 
been deciphered. Their calendar has been pronounced by experts to 
be fully as accurate as the Gregorian. Skilled artisans, they produced 
remarkable examples of glazed pottery, jade cuttings, painting, and 
- weaving, but had no knowledge of the principle of the wheel, of the 
curved arch, or of iron instruments. Between A. D. 68 and A. D. 639 
— the earliest and the most recent date so far found in the Mayan re- 
mains of Guatemala — they reached the zenith of their first cultural 
period, and then, for some unknown reason, they abandoned their 
sculptured and painted cities to migrate back to Yucatan and southern 
Mexico. n 

The second period extended from the Tth century to near the end 
of the 17th, when the Maya tribes in Guatemala's Petén region were 
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finally conquered by the Spaniards. This period reached the height of 
its civilization, termed the Maya-Quiché Civilization, in the 11th- 
14th centuries. The major tribes in Guatemala at the time of the con- 
quest were the Quiché, the Cakchiquel, the Zutugil, the Pocomán, and 
the Mam, the Quiché tribe dominating the entire region by virtue of 
its superior power, statesmanship, and art. However, all the great 
Indian Nations established kingdoms, capitals, and complicated lines 
of royalty; and each carried on a distinct social, economic, military, 
and religious life, traces of which are much in evidence in the life of 
present-day descendants. 

Shortly before the coming of the Spaniards, the Maya-Quiché 
lands were ravaged by locusts, fire, and epidemic, and this damage, 
together with the almost complete lack of unity among the various 
tribes and the superior military equipment of the common enemy, 
made them an easy prey for the invaders. 

Guatemala was conquered by Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of 
Hernando Cortés, in 1524, One by one the Indian tribes were subdued 
and subjected to Spanish authority and domination. In 1527, Guate- 
mala was declared a captaincy general over what are now the Mexican 
State of Chiapas and the Republics of Honduras, El Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, and Costa Rica. Because of Indian uprisings, earthquakes, fire, 
and flood, five different sites have served as capital; the present Guate- 
mala City since 1776. 4 

Up to the beginning of the 17th century the royal grant or encomienda, 
by which tracts of land and the natives living on them were appor- 
tioned among the colonists, gave to the Spaniards the right to force 
the Indians to work and to contribute produce. In return, the holder 
of the land was theoretically responsible for the care and the Christian 
conversion of the natives on his property. The Indians were thus con- 
signed to a position of near slavery in which abuses were so frequent 
and so harsh that the Bishop of Chiapas, Bartolomé de las Casas, 
appealed in the Spanish court for more humanized treatment for them. 
In the early 1700’s some slight modification of the system was made 
through two new practices for the securing of forced labor. One was 
the mandamiento, or magistrate’s order, which compelled the natives 
to work for at least 16 weeks each year; the other was debt serviture, 
which involved the labor of the Indians for the liquidation of loans 
forced upon them. 

Following the lead of Mexico, Guatemala declared her independence 
from Spain on September 15, 1821, and by a decree of the Advisory 
Council (Junta Consultiva), which had been formed shortly after in- 
dependence was achieved, joined the Mexican Empire under Agustin 
de Iturbide January 5, 1822. Dissatisfaction with this step was wide- 
spread, however, and when Mexico became a republic the following 
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year, Guatemala and the other present-day republics in Central Ameri- 
ca formed the Confederation of Central American Provinces. The con- 
stitution of this Confederation, adopted in 1824, abolished slavery; 
encouraged immigration; and formulated a popular, representative, 
federal government. 

Struggles between Conservatives and Liberals produced extremely 
unsettled conditions for more than half a century. In 1839 Guatemala 
established an independent Government, and in 1847, under the Con- 
servative leader Rafael Carrera, it became the Republic of Guatemala. 
Internal troubles continued, coupled with entanglements with political 
parties in the other Central American governments. During the long 
administrations of Justo Rufino Barrios, the Lincoln of Guatemala 
(1873-85), of Manuel Estrada Cabrera (1898-1920), and of General 
Jorge Ubico (1931-44), great material progress was'made. The power 
of the local governmental agencies was increased, and the political 
and economic influence of the Church was greatly vitiated through the 
abolition of religious orders and monasteries. Education, communica- 
tion, agricultural development, public health and sanitation, and public 
order in general were considerably advanced. Attention is now being 
turned to the betterment of conditions among the Indian population. 


GOVERNMENT 


According to the new Constitution of 19451, the Republic of Guate- 
mala recognizes the sovereignty of the people, who delegate the exer- 
cise of said sovereignty to legislative, executive, and judiciary bodies. 
Legislative power is vested in a Congress, whose members are elected 
on the basis of one representative or deputy for each 50,000, or fraction 
over 25,000, inhabitants in each of the 22 departments into which the 
country is divided. Representatives hold their seats for 4-year terms 
and are not eligible for immediate reelection. Half of the member- 
ship is renewed every 2 years. 

Executive authority resides in the President of the Republic, elected 
by popular vote for a 6-year term and ineligible for reelection for a 
period of 12 years following the expiration of his term of office. The 
right of rebellion is guaranteed by the new Constitution in the event 
that this latter provision be disregarded. A cabinet of ministers of 
State assists the President in his functions. The President is also Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. 

Judiciary powers are vested in the Supreme Court and the Court of 
Appeals, members of both bodies being appointed by the Congress, and 
in First Instance Courts and minor magistrates, appointed by the 

1 Constitución de la República de Guatemala, decretada por la Asamblea Nacional Constituyente 


en 11 de marzo de 1945. Publicación del Ministerio de Gobernación, Trabajo y Previsión Social. Guate- 
mala, Tipografía Nacional, 1945, 
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Supreme Court. There are also special privative tribunals with juris- 
diction over questions concerning violations of constitutional rights, 
administrative conflicts, legal jurisdiction, military affairs, and others. 
Judges of these special courts are appointed by the Supreme Court. 

Each of the departments of the Republic is administered by a 
governor appointed by the President. The municipalities are governed 
by one or more mayors and an autonomous municipal council, all 
elected by direct popular vote. 

Article 3 of the new Constitution declares Guatemala to be a member 
of the now disbanded Federation of Central America. It further states 
that the Republic will cultivate and maintain fraternal relations with 
the other former-member countries and strive for the partial or total 
restoration, in a democratic form, of the Central American Union. 
Article 7 gives to citizens of the other Central American Republics 
resident in Guatemala the status of natural-born citizenship. 

Under the 1945 Constitution, citizenship is granted to males and 
females over 18 years of age, literacy being required of the women. 
Suffrage is obligatory and secret for literate male citizens; optional and 
secret for women; and optional and public for illiterates. Illiterates are 
eligible for municipal public offices. All holders of public office and all 
employees who handle or administer public funds are required as under 
the former constitution, to present a complete statement of their finan- 
cial status, to be weighed against their status at any time during, or 
upon retirement from, their incumbency. 

In addition to the rights and privileges usually granted in democratic 
countries, inviolability of the home and of correspondence, freedom of 
movement, speech, petition, peaceful gatherings, organization, disposi- 
tion of property, and the like, the new Constitution provides a num- 
ber of social guarantees related to labor, public service, the family, 
and education. Minimum salaries and wages, a 48-hour week, condi- 
tions of child and woman employment, equal pay for the same work un- 
der the same conditions, labor unions, contracts, social security, sani- 
tary and safety conditions, accident indemnity, cooperatives, low-priced 
housing, inservice training, and similar considerations are dealt with. 
Fathers with families of six or more children are to receive special 
State protection and preference in appointment or selection for govern- 
ment employment. 


PEOPLE 


According to the National Department of Statistics, the population of 
Guatemala was estimated in January 1945 at 3,487,444, or nearly 78 
persons per square mile. Approximately three-fourths of the people 
were classified as rural and about 70 percent as illiterate. Fifty-five 
percent of the population are pure Indians who even after 4 centuries 
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of white rule still retain their racial purity, language, distinctive dress, 
and a great deal of their pre-Christian religion. The dominant religion 
of the Republic is Roman Catholic; but all creeds are granted freedom 
of worship, and many of the Indians supplement Christianity with their 
former pagan rites and beliefs. Spanish is the official language; but 
there are many thousands who speak only one of the many native dia- 
lects, such as quiché, cakchiquel, pipil, mam, quekchi, pocomam, and 
tzuj. 

The Guatemalan Indian is generally quiet and reserved, proud of his 
race and its history, and, possibly as a result of the long centuries of 
servitude to which he was subjected, somewhat reluctant to engage in 
money-earning labor beyond the point of actual subsistence. To a con- 
siderable degree, he continues to regard with suspicion the efforts of 
the nation’s leaders to improve his economic and cultural condition. 

The remaining 45 percent of the population is made up, as in other 
Latin American countries, of mestizos and whites, with the former in 
the great majority. These are the dominant forces in government and 
finance, and the ultimate determiners of all educational and social 
movements. 


PRODUCTS 


At the time of the Spanish conquest, corn, beans, cacao, squash, 
tobacco, pineapples, cotton, and honey were the staple crops. Corn and 
beans continue to be the staple foods. By 1600 most of Europe’s sub- 
sistence crops had been introduced, as well as sugarcane, bananas, and 
coffee. When the wide use and manufacture of aniline dyes displaced 
cochineal and indigo, the country’s chief income products during the 
19th century, major attention was turned to the production of coffee, 
which is today the principal crop and accounts for about 70 percent of 
the total exports. Bananas, sugar, timber, and chicle are also exported. 
Between 30 and 40 percent of the coffee plantations were German- 
owned and controlled up to 1942, when they were confiscated by the 
National Government. Mineral deposits are said to be rich but, largely 
because of lack of transport, have not been widely developed. The prin- 
cipal imports are textiles, foodstuffs (largely beef), petroleum, ma- 
chinery, medicine, motor cars, and hardware. 


CHAPTER II 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


EVOLUTION OF GUATEMALAN SCHOOLS 


S IN OTHER Latin American countries, education in Colonial 

Guatemala was provided through the activities of the Church 
and consisted largely of religious indoctrination. At first, all instruc- 
tion was on the elementary level, the curriculum comprising religion, 
reading, writing, and in scattered instances, rudimentary arithmetic. 
Many members of the clergy, however, studied the native languages; 
and one, Father Domingo de Betanzas, wrote a grammar of the quiché, 
cakchiquel, and tzutuhil tongues. 

The first colegio to offer instruction at the secondary school level was 
founded, also by a religious order, in 15731; but schools of this type 
were generally open only to the sons of peninsular and, later, of Ameri- 
can born Spaniards. Rarely were Indians granted admission.” 

By royal mandate dated January 31, 1676, a university was author- 
ized for the teaching of theology, law, and medicine, and the con- 
ferring of the titles (degrees) of bachelor, master, licentiate, and doctor. 
Opened in 1678, the new institution was given the same scholastic 
standing as that of the University of Mexico and the University of 
San Marcos in Lima. In 1687 it was recognized as the Royal and 
Pontifical University of San Carlos de Borromeo by Pope Innocent 
XI. In 1875 it became the National University of Guatemala, and in 
1945 it was made autonomous and its name was changed to the Uni- 
versidad de San Carlos de Guatemala. Today, it is regarded as the 
most brilliant and popular institution of higher learning in Central 
America. 

An influence on late Colonial culture was the Economic Society of 
Friends of the Country (Sociedad Económica de Amigos del País), 
founded in 1795. Besides promoting agriculture and industry in general, 
this organization founded schools of drawing, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The Society was so active that the Colonial Govern- 
ment suppressed it from 1799 to 1810. In 1871, as an outcome of the 
liberal revolution of that year, it became the Ministry of Public Works 
in the National Government. 

1 Marco Antonio Carrillo Ramírez. Instituciones que favorecieron el fomento de la cultura en la colonia. 
Revista de Educación, 9: 154-55, marzo-abril, 1941, 
2 Luis Antonio Díaz Vasconcelos. Vida Colonial de Guatemala. Revista de Educación, 11: 91-114, 


marzo, 1943, 
+ Ibid., p. 96, 
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Although Guatemala achieved independence from Spain in 1821, 

was annexed to Mexico for about a year, and was a member of the 
United Provinces of Central America until 1847, education continued 
largely in the hands of the Church until the Revolution of 1871. In 
that year education was declared the right of all citizens, regardless of 
caste, creed, age, or sex‘. Many elementary schools and a number of 
secondary schools were founded by the Government — many of them 
in former convents. Lay teachers were appointed and elementary 
school instruction was provided in reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, religion, morals, etiquette, geography, and history. All necessary 
materials were provided by the State. At the secondary level, book- 
keeping, algebra, geometry, French, and English were added to the 
grammar, geography, history, and other subjects continued from the 
elementary schools. 
' In 1875 the Organic Law of Public Education made public elemen- 
tary education universal and uniform in organization, administration, 
and supervision. From that time, Guatemala has provided compulsory, 
free, and nonsecular instruction at the elementary school level. Be- 
cause of the lack of school buildings and teachers, however, compulsory 
education has not been widely enforced. 

The year 1875 also marks the opening of the Men's Normal School, 
the Polytechnic Institute (Military School), the National Institutes 
(secondary schools), the School of Arts and Trades, various schools 
for girls, and the conversion of the Royal and Pontifical University 
into the National University of Guatemala. 

Since 1875 education has received increased attention, especially in 
the cities and towns, and schools and enrollments have multiplied many- 
fold. These increases, however, have not been commensurate with the 
needs of the country in the light of the population distribution and the 
developments in educational theory and practices. By far the greatest 
progress in curriculum reorganization, teacher qualifications, equip- 
ment, number of schools, enrollment, and attendance was centered in 
Guatemala City, Quezaltenango, Antigua, Chiquimula, San Marcos, 
Jalapa y Cobán — the larger population centers of the Republic. 

In 1929, organizations of Boy Scouts were established in all boys’ 
schools. In 1939-41, all national boys secondary, normal, and trade 
schools, together with the National School of Agriculture, were mili- 
tarized — a development which produced a high degree of ill-concealed 
discontent until the new Government in 1944 restored civil adminis- 
tration and practices. 

Statistics supplied by the Ministry of Public Education in January 
1945 show that in the year 1944-45 Guatemala had 2,838 elementary 


4 Miguel Angel Gordillo. La Revolución de 1871 y la Educación en Guatemala. Revista de Educación, 
10: 439-43, mayo a julio, 1942. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


schools, with 5,140 teachers and 127,684 pupils — an average of about 
25 pupils per teacher. There were also 2,551 students in commercial 
schools, 1,093 in normal schools, 1,082 in academic secondary schools, 
388 in the National School of Agriculture, 283 in the School of Fine 
Arts, 227 in the Academy of Languages, and 1,238 in the 6 professional 
schools of the university. The total enrollment in schools of all levels 
amounted to 134,546. The chart on page 8 shows the organization of 
education in Guatemala as of 1945. 

The new Constitution of 1945 declares socially desirable the follow- 
ing educational projects: (1) The national literacy campaign; (2) pro- 
vision of minimum essentials in public common, agricultural, industrial, 
artistic, and normal education; (3) establishment of scholarships for 
cultural and technical specialization and improvement; (4) opening 
of prevocational and polytechnic institutions, public and school li- 
braries, newspaper collections, and other centers of cultural activity; 
and (5) an increase in physical education and sports. It also calls for 
the development of an integrated plan for the economic, social, and 
cultural betterment of the country's indigenous groups on the basis 
of their present conditions, interests, customs, and needs. Native arts 
and industries are to be given Government protection and encourage- 
ment for their preservation and for the increase of their production and 
distribution. 

Freedom of teaching is guaranteed. The training of teachers, how- 
ever, is declared the concern of the State. Only the degrees and titles 
that are conferred by the State, the University of San Carlos (ch. V), 
and accredited foreign institutions are officially recognized. 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Education in Guatemala, as in the other Latin American republics, 
is highly centralized. Administration, organization, and supervision 
are controlled through the Ministry of Public Education in Guate- 
mala City. As of April 1945 the Ministry, headed by the minister and 
the undersecretary, was organized in administrative and technical 
divisions. The administrative division included the office of the chief 
clerk or administrative officer (official mayor); the department of ad- 
ministration, information, and records; sections of statistics and school 
personnel, accounting, school supplies, and libraries and museums; 
and the department of extra-school activities. The technical division 
was made up of the Technical Advisory Board (Consejo Técnico) and 
the departments of elementary (including rural and preschool) and 
secondary (including normal, commercial, technical, and special) edu- 
cation. In each of the 10 school zones into which the Republic is divided, 
the ministry has a zone supervisor. There are also traveling super- 
visors with headquarters in the ministry: 10 for general elementary 
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education, 3 for fine arts, 2 for other special subjects, and 2 for physical 
education. 

The Ministry of Public Education exercises control over all educa- 
tional institutions in the Republic, the autonomous University of San 
Carlos being the sole exception. The Ministry formulates regulations 
governing administration and organization of schools; determines study 
plans and the curricula; provides supervisury services (inspección esco- 
lar); appoints and pays the salaries of school personnel; establishes the 
school year, school day, and class period; and distributes necessary 
instructional materials. The Ministry also has charge of the museums 
of archaeology, history, and fine arts, and of the Colonial reliques, the 
botanical garden, and the 37 national, popular, and school libraries 
in the Republic. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In 1944 the Government of Guatemala signed an agreement with 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc., whereby a co- 
operative program is to be developed for the improvement of educa- 
tional relations between the two countries. Emphasis will be placed 
principally on rural, elementary, and normal education. Specialists 
in these fields will be sent to Guatemala from the United States to 
help with the program. 

The objectives of the cooperative educational program are: 


1. To cement inter-American relations upon a basis of the full- 
est mutual understanding among all the peoples of the hemisphere 
through educational programs founded on cooperative agreements 
adapted to the needs of the countries participating, including the 
exchange of educators. A 

2. To raise the general levels of education, literacy, and living 
standards in all American republics, with the specific objective 
of developing a more enlightened public opinion which will be an 
important factor in the exclusion of totalitarianism from the 
hemisphere. 

8. To provide healthy, well-trained workers and technicians 
for the rapidly expanding industrial enterprises of the other 
republics of the hemisphere. 

4, To develop instructional and other types of materials needed 
to make the program as a whole a success. In carrying out this 
objective, insofar as possible, materials will be prepared in the 
country where they are to be used so that they will satisfy local 
needs, and local projects will be engaged in, as needed, to im- 
plement the program. 
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A type of education that will receive special emphasis is that pro- 
vided by the community school, which operates as an educational 
center for children and adults; utilizes the resources of the community 
to invigorate the curriculum, which should be based on a study of 
community structure, processes, and problems; improves the com- 
munity through participation in its activities; and coordinates the 
educational efforts of the community. 


GUATEMALAN-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
(INSTITUTO GUATEMALTECO-AMERICANO) 


Formally opened in Guatemala City in April 1945, this institute was 
organized jointly by a group of prominent Guatemalans and resident 
United States citizens to stimulate cultural contacts between the people 
and institutions of the two countries. The institute is housed in a large 
building near the center of the city. Classrooms line the interior patio 
and at the rear there is a small library-lounge removed from the hustle 
and bustle of the almost continual activities. The discussion of religion 
and politics is strictly prohibited within the building. Two Guatemalans 
have been appointed by the Minister of Public Education to sit with 
the governing board, on which the North American director of the 
Institute also serves. 

The Guatemalan-American Institute serves as a cultural center 
and community gathering place for the presentation of motion pictures, 
art exhibitions, concerts, singing, dancing, sculpture, lectures, and in- 
struction. It also provides special classes in English for the Univer- 
sity of San Carlos de Guatemala on a tuition basis. English and Spanish 
courses, speech correction, creative writing in English, and bilingual 
radio work have been included among the activities of the organiza- 
tion. In December 1945 a total of 557 students were enrolled, 552 of 
them in 30 sections of English instruction amounting to 111 hours per 
week. Two full-time and 11 part-time Americans provided all instruc- 
tion in English. More than 600 applicants were on a waiting list but 
could not be accepted because of lack of space and teaching per- 
sonnel. A charge of $3 a month was made for 12 classes. Approximately 
22 weekly radio programs were broadcast, one being a half-hour English 
class 3 evenings a week. 

The Institute is assisted by funds provided through the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Scientific and Cultural Cooperation to the Divi- 
sion of Libraries and Institutes of the Department of State. During 
1945 the Institute received a grant of $15,000 for founding expenses 
and operations, including $2,000 for the institute’s library. In view of 
the variety of work done and the services offered, the library is impor- 
tant and is being built up as rapidly as practicable. 
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COSTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Public education in Guatemala is supported through a budgetary 
allotment which for 1944-45 amounted to $1,537,224 — an increase of 
more than 50 percent over the last (1943-44) appropriation for educa- 
tion by the Ubico Government, which was $1,018,934.35. The 1944-45 
allotment for education represents 1214 percent of the total national 
budget for that year. 


CHAPTER MI 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


EDUCATION BEFORE THE 1944 REVOLUTION 


CCORDING to the census of 1940, Guatemala had a total of 

814,411 children of school age (6 to 14 years), of whom 423,851 
were boys and 390,560 were girls. Total enrollments at the elementary 
school level, however, were only 144,985 pupils, or about 18 percent 
of the potential school population. For the school year immediately 
preceding the Revolution, 1943-44, although the number of boys and 
girls of school age was officially estimated to have increased to 866,600, 
total elementary school enrollments decreased to 144,153 pupils. Dur- 
ing the school year 1944-45, the year in which the Revolution occurred, 
with its resultant administrative changes, there was a further drop to 
127,684 pupils, in spite of the fact that both the general and the school 
age populations are known to have continued to rise. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of Guatemalan education in 1940-41, 
1943-44, and 1944-45. In general, urban elementary schools enrolled 
between 22,000 and 25,000, or about 50 percent more pupils than the 
rural schools, and the table shows little change in enrollments at the 
elementary school level from 1940 to 1944. On the other hand, secon- 
dary school enrollments increased 72 percent; normal education, 66 
percent; vocational education, 22 percent; and higher education, nearly 
25 percent. All types of education except university experienced a 
reduction of enrollment in 1944-45. 


Rural Schools 


Characteristics. — Before the Revolution in 1944, rural education 
comprised 3 years of instruction for the mental, moral, physical, agri- 
cultural, and industrial development of the Republic's country boys 
and girls. About 80 percent of the 1,705 rural schools in 1943-44 were 
coeducational. Public schools numbered 966; private, 739. Some of the 
latter were maintained by proprietors of large farms, who were re- 
quired by law to provide schools if there were 10 or more school-age 
children on the property. The departments and municipalities were 
required, by Article 98 of the Organic Law of Education, to provide 
land for the practical agricultural activities of the rural schools fune- 
tioning within their respective jurisdictions. 

Instruction followed an official program prescribed by the Ministry 
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Table 1.—Number of schools, pupils, and teachers, Guatemala, 
by level, 1940-41, 1943-44, 1944-45! 


Ttem 1940-41 1943-44 1944-45 


Rural Schools: 
Number. 


1 Based on Memoria de las Labores del Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educación Pública — 1941 and 1944, 
Guatemala, Tipografía Nacional, and on figures compiled for the author in the Ministry of Public Edn- 


cation, January 1945. 
Total costs of education: 1940-41, $772,179.21; 1943-44, $1,018,934.35; 1944-45, $1,537,244,00. 


of Public Education. Reading, writing, fundamentals of arithmetic, 
geography and history of Guatemala, nature study, and practical ac- 
tivities related to rural life constituted the curriculum. Major emphasis 
was placed on reading and writing in an effort to reduce the high per- 
centage of illiteracy. Theoretically, the agricultural and industrial 
activities of the individual school varied according to the products of 
the community—cereals, coffee, flowers, fruits, vegetables, and ceram- 
ics, embroidery, jewelry, leather goods, textiles. Half-day sessions 
were held so that children could help their parents the rest of the day. 
Officials in the Ministry of Education in 1945 declared that, although 
the native languages, customs, and beliefs of the different communities 
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were respected in the school’s work, the remainder of the activity pro- 
gram was greatly neglected. 

Although the rural school program included 3 years of instruction, 
few pupils went beyond the first grade. Approximately 20 percent of 
the total enrollment were in the second grade and less than 4 percent 
were in the third. In the annual final examinations only about 66 per- 
cent received passing marks. 

In general, rural schools were one-room, one-teacher establishments 
constructed, for the most part, by the people of the community. Fre- 
quently pupils were turned away because of inadequate seating capac- 
ity. Most of the desks were rough constructions, having been made 
by parents, or teachers and pupils. Instructional materials were ex- 
tremely scarce; the blackboards small and of shiny oilcloth; and paper, 
pencils, and books almost always insufficient. Ventilation was generally 
good; but the lighting, especially during the rainy season (May to 
November), was so poor as to constitute a hazard to good vision. 

Teaching and disciplinary methods were strongly authoritarian. 
Owing to the lack of books and other instructional materials, the educa- 
tive efforts fell mainly on the teacher, whose preparation, initiative, 
and resourcefulness were not always adequate. Memorization by the 
pupils of rules and facts selected by the teacher was the principal ele- 
ment in the teaching and learning process. Good order, folded hands, 
and silence unless called upon to recite were considered proper school 
discipline. 

Teachers. — A few of the teachers were normal school graduates. The 
overwhelming majority, however, held no diploma. Some had not even 
finished the 6-year elementary school course. More than 1,000 held 
“certificates of aptitude,” acquired by special examination administered 
in complete elementary schools of the capital and other large cities by 
experienced, certificated teachers. More than 600 lacked even this 
requirement. A study made by officials of the Education Ministry in 
1942! classified the rural teachers of the Republic as shown in table 2. 

In 1943, for the better preparation of new rural teachers, 44 training 
centers were established in the departments. Enrollments totaled 499. 
For admission, completion of the 6-year elementary school was re- 
quired. The 1-year course consisted of principles of teaching, rural school 
methods, minor industries, hygiene and first aid, drawing and penman- 
ship, morals and civics, elements of agriculture and animal care (for 
boys), and gardening and home economies (for girls). Upon completion 
of the course, students were appointed to schools in the respective de- 
partment, and after 2 years of satisfactory service the best were to be 
awarded scholarships for regular normal school training — a procedure 


1 Memoria de las Labores del Poder Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educación Pública. Guatemala, Tipo- 
grafía Nacional, 1943. p. 18. 
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Table 2.—Professional background of Guatemalan 
rural school teachers, 1942-43 


Number of teachers 


Professional background 


Men Women Total 
1 2 3 4 
3 16 19 
4 | ege 
7 17 
5 167 1,062 
201 430 631 
cane sei el 
513 1,230 1,743 


which would have removed the best qualified teachers from rural school 
service. The monthly salaries paid to the teachers of rural schools — 18 
to 35 quetzales (1 quetzal = $1, U. S. currency) for teachers with 
diplomas, and 8 to 15 quetzales for others — militated strongly against 
retention of good teachers in rural communities. 


Kindergartens 


For relatively few children from 5 to 7 years of age in the larger cities 
of the Republic, 34 public kindergartens, 7 private kindergartens, and 
53 preschool sections in private elementary schools were maintained 
in 1943-44, Enrollments amounted to 6,941 pupils, of which about half 
were girls. In the public kindergartens, all the 127 teachers held di- 
plomas earned in the Girls’ Central Normal School, with specialization 
in kindergarten teaching. About half of the 60 teachers in private 
schools also had specialized training. 

Three hours of instruction a day were provided in the kindergartens, 
according to the following plan: I. Intellectual education — (a) Beginning 
reading (for age 6 to 7), (b) arithmetic, (c) sensory training, and (d) 
educational games; II. Language — (a) Conversation, (b) language exer- 
cises, and (c) declamation; III. Muscular education — (a) Cutting out, 
(b) weaving, (c) modeling, (d) construction, (e) stitching, and (f) draw- 
ing; IV. Home education — (a) Home tasks and (b) dramatizations; V. 
Individual and group activities — (a) Hygiene, (b) safety, and (c) social 
service; VI. Artistic and physical education — (a) Sensory activities for 
perception, (b) motor activities for neuromuscular control, (c) system- 
atic activities with colored mosaics, for psychomotor development, (d) 
educative games for exercise and adjustment to environment and fellow 
kindergartners, (e) calisthenics for muscular coordination and develop- 
ment, (f) songs, rounds, and dancing, (g) walks and excursions to 
broaden the child’s field of activity, and (h) rest periods and playtime, 
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to avoid fatigue and boredom; VII. Moral education — (a) Taught in 
connection with all other activities: morality by doing. 

Kindergarten education was based on the principles of Froebel and 
Montessori, but the individual teacher had considerable freedom in her 
work. Teachers and pupils alike seemed to enjoy the activities included 
in the program, and results produced commendatory observations by 
elementary school principals and teachers. Children entering the 
primary grades from kindergarten were found to adjust themselves 
more readily than others to the school's academic and social program 
and to make greater and more general progress. 


Urban Elementary Schools 

Types of schools. — In cities and towns elementary education was 
offered for children from 7 to 14 years of age. By law, it was nonsec- 
tarian, free, and compulsory in all public schools, although compul- 
sory attendance was not generally enforced. There were primary 
(elemental) elementary schools which provided only the first 3 years 
or grades of instruction and complete (integral) elementary schools 
which provided the full 6-year course. Of the total of 725 schools in 
1944-45, fewer than 100 were complete or 6-year schools. Approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the total enrollment were girls, but the public 
urban elementary schools were not coeducational. 

Buildings and equipment. — Many of Guatemala's urban elementary 
schools are housed in buildings constructed expressly for educational 
purposes. Most of them, however, are located in what were formerly 
private homes or other noneducational establishments, Generally, the 
classrooms, offices, and other rooms surround and open on a patio 
which is used as a playground. The classrooms are adequate in size, 
but because of the lack of schools they were frequently overcrowded. 
In the cities, particularly in the capital and the chief city of each de- 
partment, there was fairly adequate equipment for the more or less 
stereotyped activities of the school; but even here there was a great 
lack of supplies. Paper, pencils, crayons, and notebooks were pro- 
vided by the Ministry, but not in sufficient quantities for all the pupils. 
Schools in the smaller towns and villages lacked both equipment and 
supplies. 

School year and day. — The school year was from May through 
February, with vacation periods during the hot months of March and 
April, about 2 weeks at Christmas and 1 week at Easter time. The 
school day was commonly from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Saturday afternoon was free. Class periods were of 45 minutes’ dura- 
tion. 

Studies. — The work of the urban elementary school aimed at de- 
veloping the child mentally, morally, physically, and artistically so 
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that he might be able to guide himself in the direction of his ambitions 
and continue his education in a secondary, normal, or technical school? 
An official program of studies, prepared under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Public Education, was adopted for all elementary schools, 
public and private. Essentially the same subjects that are taught in 
our United States schools were included in the curriculum. For intellec- 
tual development, language, mathematics, natural science, geography, 
cosmography, history, English (in 4th, 5th, and 6th grades), civics, 
and economics were taught; for moral training, morality, and citizen- 
ship; for physical growth, calisthenics, gymnastics, and sports; and 
for esthetic education, music, penmanship, drawing, and handcrafts.* 

Methods. — Teaching methods in Guatemala differed little, if any, 
from those commonly used in other Latin American countries. The aver- 
age number of pupils per teacher ranged from 30 to 40; but many sec- 
tions contained between 50 and 60 and some few ran into the 80’s and 
90’s. This overcrowding, together with lack of training, equipment, 
and materials — not to mention the salaries that were paid —, is said 
to have militated strongly against improvement in the traditional 
“dictation and note-taking” practices. Here and there, it is gen- 
erally agreed, much good teaching did take place, and activity methods 
were employed to some extent in a number of schools. But since 
final examinations were based on the content included in the official 
curriculum guides, the information had to be memorized — much of 
it verbatim. 

Examinations and grading. — Prior to 1942, each school child was 
required to stand an individual examination in each school subject 
before a special examining board. On August 29, 1942, the Ministry of 
Education issued a directive that all midyear examinations be in charge 
of the principal of the school, the teacher of the grade, and a representa- 
tive of the Ministry. The directive stated that, as the purpose of the 
midyear examination was to check the work of the teacher, individual 
tests were to be discontinued in favor of group tests of a grade a day, 
one class period per subject. In this way, the whole school could be 
examined in a week’s time instead of in the month or so that had former- 
ly been required. During the examinations, attention was to be centered 
largely on those pupils who were behind in their work so that they 
might be raised to the same level as that of their classmates and have a 
greater chance of promotion at the end of the year. Thus, the midyear 
examinations were given the character of review exercises for the deter- 
mination of weaknesses in the pupils’ learning and the teaching in the 
remainder of the school year was to include corrective activities. In 


+ Memoria de las Labores del Poder Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educación Pública. Guatemala, Tipo- 
grafía Nacional, 1941. p. 22. 


3 Guatemala y la Educación Pública. Guatemala, Tipografía Nacional, Septiembre de 1943. p. 10. 
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January of the following year, the Ministry directed that the procedures 
of the midyear examinations be followed in the finals. Evidently results 
were encouraging, for the new Government early in 1945 decided to 
continue the group-testing practices through the use of objective exam- 
inations. 

Only three grades of achievement were recognized. For outstanding 
work, the grade of excellent (notable) was given; for satisfactory work, 
passing (aprobado); and for unsatisfactory work, unsatisfactory 
(suspenso). Reexaminations were permitted for pupils receiving a grade 
of unsatisfactory. š 

Pupil elimination. — Pupil elimination was enormous in the elemen- 
tary school. A study of enrollment statistics covering the years 1941 
through 1944 reveals that 50 percent of the pupils in the first grade fail 
to continue into the second. Eighteen percent reach fourth grade and 
only 7 percent the sixth. The sharp drop of 50 percent between grades 3 
and 4 is partly accounted for by the small number of schools which 
provide instruction above the third grade. Otherwise, the low holding 
power of the elementary schools in Guatemala is said to result from a 
combination of causes, such as economic condition in the home, parental 
indifference to education, lack of schools and teachers, uninteresting 
presentation of subject matter, unattractive school atmosphere, heavy 
study program, and difficult examinations. 

Teachers. — A total of 2,585 teachers, approximately 50 percent of 
whom were men, provided elementary instruction in 1943-44. About half 
of these teachers held fully recognized licenses or diplomas from a 
normal school. The rest fall into the same groupings as the country's 
rural teachers (p. 16). 


Table 3.—Professional background of Guatemalan 
elementary school teachers 


‘Number of teachers 


Professional background 
Phere re Men Women Total 


1 2 3 4 


Unlicensed teachers were required to take an examination in general 
cultural and professional education subjects, successful performance 
being rewarded with the certificate of fitness, which permitted them to 
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retain their jobs as teachers. In making new appointments, officials gave 
preference to holders of normal school diplomas. 

In May 1942, an official circular from the Ministry instructed the 
principals (profesores primeros) of elementary schools to assign their 
teachers to different grades each year so that all teachers would even- 
tually serve in all the grades. This plan was expected to facilitate the 
determination of the teacher's abilities and his likelihood of success 
upon promotion to a higher grade or to a post in a normal, secondary, 
or technical school. 

Fully licensed elementary teachers in Guatemala City received 33 
quetzales, or $33 U. S. currency, a month for 12 months; other teachers 
in the city system received 24 quetzales per month‘. The common salary 
in other parts of the Republic was 22 quetzales for titled teachers and 
18 for the rest — a possible reason for the scarcity of titled personnel. 
In Puerto Barrios and in Puerto Livingston, seaports on the Caribbean 
which climate, distance from the capital, and absence of cultural ad- 
vantages make undesirable, the monthly salaries were 45 and 35 quet- 
zales. 

Supervision. — For each two of the Republic's departmental divi- 
sions, corresponding somewhat to our States, there was an elementary 
school supervisor (inspector de zona). Two departments, Guatemala 
and Antigua, had 4 supervisors each. In 1943-44, with headquarters 
in the Ministry of Public Education in the capital, there were also 
a chief supervisor, 6 general supervisors, 2 music supervisors, and 1 
supervisor each for manual arts and hygiene. These officers, who travel- 
ed throughout the Republic, worked toward uniformity of school activi- 
ties and general improvement in education. They cooperated with the 
departmental supervisors in the following aspects of school work: 
Supervision of registration and final examinations; inspection of school 
plants and equipment; revision of the study program; school visiting 
for teacher orientation and aid in the introduction and implementa- 
tion of new methods and procedures; study of the reorganization of 
school personnel; organization and supervision of improvement classes 
for rural teachers; and preparation of statistical and other reports for 
the National Ministry. Little actual contact was made with individual 
teachers, however, nor was such contact desired by the teachers. 
The word “inspection” is perhaps a more accurate term for the ac- 
tivities of these officials than is the word “supervision.” 

Physical education. — Everything related to physical education of 
the country's youth was directed and supervised by officials of the 
department of physical education in the National Ministry of Public 
Education. Gymnastics and soldierlike marching for the masses of 


sy Egresos — Año fiscal de 1° de julio de 1943 a 30 de junio de 1944. 
1944. p. 168-360, 
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pupils and interschool athletic meets for the few who could qualify 
for such activities were characteristic of the program. Both sexes par- 
ticipated, separately of course, in all kinds of foot races, hurdles, 
broad and high jumps, pole vaulting, javelin and discus throwing, 
shot-put, and swimming. Interscholastic championship tournaments 
were held for football, baseball, basketball, and swimming, with many 
different age classes of teams in each sport. Plaques and cups were 
awarded to the winning schools. 

All the above-mentioned sports, plus boxing, wrestling, cycling, and 
rowing, were participated in by nonschool individuals and teams. These 
sports were also supervised by officials of the Ministry of Education. 
On Teachers’ Day (June 29) and on Independence Day (September 15), 
as many as 12,000 uniformed public and private school children 
marched, presented gymnastic exhibitions, and sang the national an- 
them and other songs in the national stadium in Guatemala City. 

School hygiene. — Activity in this area was, and still is, a responsi- 
bility of the Children’s Bureau (Sección de protección a la infancia) 
in the Department of Public Health. During the year 1948 complete 
medical examinations were given to 3,755 school children and 1,420 
teachers. A total of 2,973 pupil diagnoses were made and prescrip- 
tions given; medical laboratory tests were administered to 1,233, and 
6,386 children were given typhoid injections. The dental clinic reported 
2,616 examinations, 11,450 treatments, 4,466 extractions, 5,898 cures, 
427 prophylaxes, 2,101 fillings, and 151 X-rays. In the University of 
San Carlos Dental School, efficient dental service is rendered free of 
charge to the school teachers of the Republic, a special Government 
appropriation being made annually for this purpose. A total of 1,007 
teachers were treated in 1943. r 

By far the greater number of pupils receiving this medical and dental 
care was made up of children in the cities, particularly in the capital. 
In the figures given above, considerable overlapping is said to exist 
as many of the examinations administered resulted in treatments of 
various kinds for the same children. A good start has been made in the 
health program and the Government is planning to extend this work to 
rural communities where the need is great. 


Night Schools 


Night schools were maintained in the capital and in larger cities of 
the Republic for adults over 14 years of age who had not completed 
the fourth grade of elementary education. Free classes of 40 minutes’ 
duration were held from 7 to 9 p. m. in public and private schools. 
They were not coeducational. Students were permitted to enroll in the 
classes they needed or desired, and it was possible to complete 3-years 
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of elementary school work. Teacher qualifications, methods, examina- 
tions, and books were the same as those for the regular day schools. 

In 1940-41 there were 117 of these evening schools, with a total en- 
rollment of 3,745 men and 758 women. Instruction was given by 117 
teachers. By 1943-44 the number of schools had decreased to 93, but 
enrollments had increased to 4,558 men and 657 women, and the 
number of teachers to 183. In Guatemala City a few sections were 
given instruction in sewing and minor industries, but the total enroll- 
ment in these groups rarely exceeded 50 students. Ordinarily, night 
schools were attended by workers who spent 8 hours daily in factories, 
shops, or domestic service. As attendance was irregular, only about 
-50 percent of those who actually took the final examinations succeeded 
in passing. 


Private Schools 


Private education in Guatemala was provided at the elementary 
level in slightly more than 100 schools which enrolled approximately 
9,000 pupils, fairly equally divided between the sexes. The 775 teachers 
were governed by the same requirements as the public-school person- 
nel; but in many instances study in foreign countries, advanced de- 
grees, and a more select student body made for superior results in the 
teaching. Moreover, instructional materials were often more readily 
available, textbooks were more commonly used, and smaller sections 
of pupils were customary. The official public-school program of studies 
and examinations had to be followed, however; and although some 
experimentation with new methods and materials was engaged in, it 
was necessarily limited by legal technicalities. Official regulations re- 
quired that private school teachers be paid at least 66 percent of the 
salary established by the State for public-school teachers and that at 
least 75 percent of the instructional staff be Guatemalan citizens. 

English-American School. — The English-American School, founded 
in Guatemala City in 1931, is under the direction of an English woman 
and an American woman. In 1942 the school was awarded a grant of 
$7,500 by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Elementary, secondary, and commercial education is offered in both 
English and Spanish. The elementary division had an enrollment of 395 
pupils in 1944-45 — 169 boys and 226 girls. According to the prospectus 
of the school and the 2 codirectors, the 6-year program corresponds 
grade for grade to those of United States and English schools. Free 
textbooks are provided (loaned) by the school; $1,200 was expended 
for new books in the year 1943-44, About a third of the teachers are 
North Americans with teaching licenses acquired in the United States, 
and several of the native teachers have done graduate work in the 
United States, 
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The school is located in large separate buildings — one for boys and 
one for girls — in the central part of the capital. Both are of Colonial 
architecture, with interior patios and gardens, and are well equipped 
for the educational offerings of the school. There is a fairly adequate 
library, and laboratory facilities for science instruction are being ex- 
panded as rapidly as funds will permit. 

American School. — The American School in Guatemala City was 
organized in 1945 by a group of prominent Guatemalans and resident 
North Americans, with the aid of a grant of $5,000 from the Inter- 
American Educational Service in Washington. It has a binational board 
of directors and operates under a special permit of the Guatemalan 
Government. 

The American School is a country day school. It is housed in a build- 
ing in a suburban residential section of the city and has ample grounds, 
beautiful flower gardens, and a swimming pool. Transportation is 
provided for pupils and teachers at a moderate monthly rate. 

Of the 142 pupils enrolled in 1946, 37 were former pupils of the Amer- 
ican principal, who had conducted her own school in Guatemala for 7 
years. Although the school is in only its third year, it has a waiting list 
of children who cannot attend for lack of classroom space and instruc- 
tional personnel. The 12 teachers are mostly North Americans. 

The official Guatemalan program of studies is followed; but the 
methods are North American, as are most of the textbooks, which are 
those for corresponding grade levels in the United States. The few 
Spanish language books are Cuban and Mexican publications. Final 
examinations in Spanish are prepared by the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion and must be passed by pupils who wish to transfer to another 
Guatemalan school. Special emphasis is placed on art, music, dancing, 
and health exercises. 


NEW 1946 PLAN OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


As this report pointed out earlier, approximately 75 percent of 
Guatemala’s population live in rural areas and about 70 percent are 
classed as illiterate. It is widely recognized by the country’s leaders, 
that disease and ill health abound among the rural people as a result of 
ignorance of elementary health practices, lack of sanitation facilities, 
and rather general indifference to modern ideas of proper and adequate 
nutrition. In many sections of the Republic the agricultural and in- 
dustrial methods employed are but little removed from those of Colonial 
and even pre-Columbian times, and the Nation's resources in land and 
timber are being gradually destroyed by these unscientific procedures. 

During the latter years of the previous government, the country's 
leading educational thinkers realized the shortcomings of the existing 
school system, and many traveled abroad — in Mexico, Argentina, 
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Chile, and the United States — in search of a solution that might be 
tried out when the political situation permitted. Since the Revolution 
of October 20, 1944, and more especially since the beginning of the 
administration of Dr. Juan José Arévalo, a teacher and educator of 
recognized influence in Latin America, there has been a pooling of 
educational thought in Guatemala, and changes are in process of 
adoption. 

The new Constitution of 1945 gave all citizens the privilege and 
responsibility of participating in the processes of democratic govern- 
ment, and those in authority realize the necessity of extending educa- 
tional facilities throughout the Republic if the new way of life is to be 
successfully achieved. They realize that it is elementary education that 
is most urgently needed; that this education must be made eminently 
practical so that the masses of country and city workers may learn to 
earn an adequate living; and that the school and community environ- 
ment must be such that it will be conducive to good health, social and 
spiritual contentment, and greater possibilities of stable government. 

The plans for educational improvement, however, are still largely “on 
paper.” Before they can be given intelligent application, social and 
economic conditions in the various regions of the Republic must be 
surveyed; a new school census must be taken; school buildings must be 
constructed; a new elementary school curriculum, outlining in detail 
the instructional activities of the teacher and the learning activities of 
the pupils in the light of the new philosophy of Guatemalan education, 
must be prepared and explained to administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers throughout the country; and new teachers, especially for the 
rural schools, must be trained. At the same time, great numbers of the 
country's population must be “sold” on the idea that education is to 
the advantage of their children as well as a prerequisite for democratic 
government. Work was going forward in all these respects in the first 
months of 1946. 

A comprehensive exposition of a new plan of elementary education 
was drawn up late in 1945 by the Technical Advisory Board of the 
Ministry of Public Education. Throughout the document emphasis is 
placed on knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will make life more 
enjoyable and at the same time prepare the child for effective citizen- 
ship. In the rural schools, health, sanitation, social interests and atti- 
tudes, and elements of scientific agriculture are to be given precedence 
over the academic subjects usually taught in the early grades. 


Objectives 
The general aim of elementary instruction is established as “the 


5 Orientaciones para los Programas de la Escuela Primaria. Consejo Técnico de Educación Nacional. 
Guatemala, 13 de diciembre de 1945. 
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preparation of the people of Guatemala for a higher standard of living 
in terms of freedom and well-being for all.” Particularized and more 
immediate objectives are set up as follows: 

To afford the child opportunities to try out simple forms of 
cooperation and conjoint living which lead to the more complex 
forms of modern Guatemalan civilization and culture. 

To eliminate the servility, adulation, and other habits which 
have contributed to the success of tyrants, and to cultivate instead, 
through the exercise of rights and privileges of citizenship in a 
miniature community which is the school, more democratic ideals 
such as self-esteem, freedom with responsibility, and love of one's 
native land. 

To present problems of emotional, social, and economic charac- 
ter, together with a wide variety of activities and skills useful in 
everyday life, so that a well-rounded personality may be developed. 

To produce the harmonious and progressive growth of the whole 
child, mentally, morally, physically, socially, and artistically. 

To provide the graduated training and organized background 
necessary to prepare the child to continue his own education. 

To train the powers of observation, stimulate curiosity, and 
awaken interest in the meanings of surrounding phenomena. 

To confront the child with situations requiring spontaneous 
action within his capabilities, for the development of initiative, 
originality, and efficiency. 

To develop the capacity for analysis and generalization through 
explanation of and practice in scientific investigation. 

To school the child in the problems of labor and cooperative 
organizations and at the same time to bring him to see that his 
own future is involved in the intelligent solution of the egonomie 
and social problems of the nation. 

To dignify play, ennoble physical exercise, and awaken creative 
impulses in the child, to the end that he may become the source 
of his own growth. 

To work for the improvement of individual and community 
health, hygiene, and sanitation. 


Orientation 


Before 1945, elementary education in Guatemala had been almost 
exclusively intellectual. For a number of years a great deal of emphasis 
was placed on the development of the body through physical education 
and militarized gymnastics, but little was done in the way of practical 
learning. Except in a few special schools, equipment, materials, methods, 
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atmosphere, and philosophy were all strongly academic and almost 
unrelated to the realities of the environment in which the school was 
situated. 

The new plan of elementary education departs radically from the old. 
It provides for a type of education intimately related to the physical 
development, interests, and abilities of the pupil and also to the physical 
and social environment of the community. Memorization is to be sup- 
planted by functional learning, in which the child does socially useful 
things that the people of his neighborhood are doing, and learns to do 
them scientifically, and with socially desirable attitudes and methods. 

Throughout the elementary school emphasis is to be placed on unity. 
While every effort is to be made to recognize and utilize the different 
traits and qualities of the nation’s divers races and to preserve the 
wealth of the various indigenous cultures as the basis of the general 
national culture, school activities at all levels are directed toward the 
development of a maximum of cohesion and singleness of purpose — a 
progressively democratic Guatemala in which each and every citizen 
shares in both privileges and responsibilities. For the gradual achieve- 
ment of this state, there must be continuity of effort and experiences, 
with constantly increasing challenges to more complex and meaningful 
activity, for the harmonious development of the whole personality and 
for the future well-being and progress of the nation. 

Guided by the principles of modern educational science, instruction 
is to start with clearly defined aims and purposes and proceed via the 
unit plan in accordance with specified centers of observation — spatial 
areas or time units capable of arousing pupil interest and thus motivat- 
ing learning activities, 


Curriculum 


The school curriculum is to be regional, varying according to the 
materials, industrial conditions, interests, customs, and needs of the 
community. It is to be arranged in monthly stages (programas jorna- 
lizados) in order that foreseeable changes in the physical and social 
environment may be taken into account and made to fit in with the 
aims of the schoolwork. It is to be flexible so as to permit the teacher 
to exercise initiative and professional independence in the face of un- 
foreseen conditions either of pupil interest or of environment. Finally, 
subject-matter barriers are to be broken down and the learning of iso- 
lated facts greatly reduced by the correlation of subject materials. 

Immediate curricular innovations’. — A thoroughgoing reform of 
Guatemalan elementary education is under way, but it will be a matter 
of years before many of the innovations can be brought to working 


€ Report prepared for the author by the Supervisor-General of Public Educati ini: ji 
Education, Guatemala, January 1945. cation, Ministry of Public 
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order. Meanwhile, to meet the needs of the present in the light of the 
educational philosophy of the new Government, certain changes are 
being effected in the school curriculum, or rather, in the underlying 
principles governing curriculum materials and presentation of subject 
matter, Instruction in arithmetic, for instance, is being limited to that 
which is useful to all citizens, excluding that which pertains only to 
specific trades and professions. In language study, emphasis is placed on 
clear, accurate expression and on the reading of the works of good 
authors, instead of on rules of grammar. Nature study is to consist no 
longer of the memorizing of long lists of classifications and descriptions, 
but of learning through direct observation and experimentation. Simi- 
larly, in history, the memorization of pages and even chapters is to be 
discontinued; instead the child is to be led to grasp the story of the past 
through the salient events and movements which have influenced the 
present. Geography is to be so taught that the child may acquire knowl- 
edge of the reciprocal influence of man and his environment and of the 
economic and cultural consequences of this interaction. The drawing of 
objects in their natural setting is to replace the copying of pictures. 
And citizenship education is to be implemented, not through the former 
process of abstract reasoning and the learning of lists of rules and duties, 
but through a program of activities in which the child learns to be a good 
citizen by being one. 


Other activities in Guatemalan education 


In June 1945, upon the recommendation of the Technical Advisory 
Board, the Ministry of Public Education approved a far-reaching pro- 
gram of educational activities for both elementary and secondary schools 
of the Republic. Several aspects of the educative process were dealt with 
in the new program, each to be adapted to the possibilities of the indi- 
vidual school. Extension of intellectual and artistic activities is to be 
brought about through a school magazine; art exhibits; school orches- 
tras, bands, and choruses; visiting lecturers; student poetry, oratorical, 
and literary contests; musical programs; university guidance. Social 
activities are to include cooperation with the literacy campaign (p. 28); 
charity concerts; educational talks in factories, shops, and prisons; and 
dramatic entertainments, dances, picnics, and parties. Sports are to be 
encouraged through the formation or reorganization of team sports of 
all kinds and student participation in hikes to volcanoes, lakes, and 
other picturesque or rustic spots. 

The old forms of externally imposed discipline are to be supplanted, 
with the cooperation of parents, by the stimulation of self-discipline and 
respect. Similarly, the old routine of home work for the preparation of 
“tomorrow’s lessons” is to be replaced by a method in which the teacher 
states and explains the material to be assimilated, and the students 
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develop the topic in writing, using the teacher's outline, their own notes 
and observations, and the textbook. The students’ themes are to be read 
as the basis for individual and class discussion. Supplementary to all 
these activities, there are to be visits to dental and medical clinics, 
pharmaceutical laboratories, courtrooms, sanitation projects, public 
works, prisons, hospitals, and asylums, for the stimulation of student 
imagination and interest in the world m which he is to live. 


Literacy Campaign 


The new Revolutionary Council of Government early initiated a 
literacy campaign. In November 1944 the National Literacy Committee 
was created. In March 1945 the Revolutionary Council issued the 
National Literacy Law (Ley de Alfabetización), declaring the campaign 
to be a national emergency and proposing to raise the literacy percentage 
of the Republic from 25 or 35 to 95 in record time. 

For the determination of aims, methods, procedures, pedagogical 
and social materials, and for the training of the technical personnel re- 
quired for the nation-wide movement, a 3-month experimental cam- 
paign was inaugurated in Guatemala City. About 3,000 illiterates were 
enrolled. At the close of the trial period about 300 remained and only a 
few (3, according to one estimate!) had learned to read and write. The 
reason advanced for this poor result was that the campaign was started 
during the rainy season and without adequate provision of lighting 
facilities and equipment. Much was learned, however, and a citizen 
group is now directing another experimental program. The Government 
provides $1,000 a month; many people make monthly contributions; 
and sports, exhibits, a book fair, and other similar activities have pro- 
vided the remaining funds required. The Government planned to take 
full charge of the campaign in 1946 or early in 1947. Civies, hygiene, and 
sanitation are being added to the original program of reading and 
writing. 

Technical direction of the campaign was placed in the Literacy 
Bureau of the Ministry of Public Education. University, private, and 
public-school teachers and Army personnel are regarded as ipso facto 
collaborators. Trade unions, cultural and economic organizations, and 
the press are also giving active cooperation in the campaign. In the 
departments of the Republic, local committees are being organized for 
the promotion and coordination of private cooperation. Meanwhile, the 
National Literacy Committee is sponsoring the publication of booklets, 
articles, and posters aimed at stimulating illiterates to enroll for in- 
struction and all citizens to support the campaign with money, mate- 
rials, and volunteer teaching. 
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Congress of indigenous teachers 


In June 1945, a 3-day conference was held in Cobán by indigenous 
teachers from all parts of the Republic. The subsecretary of Public 
Education presided. Problems relating to the life of the country’s 
Indians — health, food, economics, social organization, and education 
— were discussed in down-to-earth manner, and cogent recommenda- 
tions were made. Educational principles and activities were, of course, 
involved in all topics with which the conference dealt; but the second 
day was taken up with discussion of specific school problems of the 
rural community. The following recommendations are concerned 
directly with the rural school: 

1. That the Government persist in the improvement of the material conditions 
of the school, such as buildings, furniture, equipment, and instructional 
materials, 

2. That evening schools be established for adults, 

3. That a normal school be opened for the training of rural teachers who speak 
at least the dialect of the region in which they will teach. 

4. That the instruction provided in farm schools be strictly supervised. 

5. That schools be built at a reasonable distance from the children's homes, so 
that attendance be not impaired by excessive distances. 

6. That parent groups be organized to collaborate morally and materially 
with the teacher's work, 

7. That municipal authorities construct bridges across rivers which obstruct 
the roads to schools. 

8. That rural school pupils who show ability be stimulated to further study by 
means of scholarships, 

9, That each rural school have a farm and a gymnasium, so that school life 
may be made active, practical, and attractive. 

10, That instruction in rural schools be adapted to local conditions, advantage 
being taken of the good customs and usages characteristic of the com- 
munity. 

These recommendations have subsequently been largely adopted by 
the Technical Advisory Board of the Education Ministry in the new 
plan or program of rural education in Guatemala. 


National Indian Institute (Instituto Indigenista Nacional) 


Founded August 28, 1945, for the cultural, social, and economic 
improvement of Guatemala’s indigenous groups, this organization is 
engaged in (1) a study of the characteristics of the various Indian 
groups in each municipality; (2) a statistical analysis of the Carnegie 
Institute’s study of rural nutrition in Guatemala; (3) a study of the 
ethnic lines of the oriental Pocomam Indians in Jalapa for the determin- 
ation of the number and distribution of indigenous groups in that de- 
partment; and (4) a study of fruit economy in Jalapa, where the Indians 
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of several municipalities sell their fruit crops to buyers in the Republic 
of El Salvador. 

The National Indian Institute is represented on the National Board of 
Statistics, the School Census Committee, the National Literacy Com- 
mittee, and the National Committee on Cooperative Production. 
Among the projects scheduled for early completion is a study of the 
indigenous languages of the country by a specialist in linguistics. 
Findings of this investigation will be used in the preparation of a 
linguistic atlas of Guatemala, in the determination of the languages in 
which the literacy campaign study booklets should be printed, and in 
the solution of the problem of adopting phonetic symbols for the sounds 
in the Indian languages not found in Spanish. The Institute will have 
the services of a specialist from the Office of Indian Affairs in Wash- 
ington. 

The personnel of the Guatemalan Indian Institute includes a director, 
secretary, two assistants, a chief of technical investigators, and four 
zonal investigators for the field. Three Indian teachers and one of the 
zone investigators have been brought to Guatemala City for a course 
in the techniques of social research given by the director, who has done 
graduate work in the United States. A technical library had already 
been started in December 1945. A quarterly bulletin, published by the 
Institute, will be supplemented by special monographs and studies, 
published separately. 


School agricultural clubs 


For the intensification of the country’s agriculture and stock raising; 
for the scientific guidance of the new generation of rural population in 
farming methods and practices; for the introduction of agricultural 
education not only in the rural schools but also in city schools ; and for 
the adaptation of instruction to community conditions and needs, as. 
recommended by the Conference of Indigenous Teachers in Cobán, the 
President of the Republic, on October 15, 1945, called for the forming 
of school agricultural clubs (clubs agrícolas escolares) in all parts of the 
nation. These clubs are to be directed by the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. They are commonly referred to as 1-G Clubs, meaning Guate- 
mala — one for all (Guatemala Unica). 

Chief objectives of these clubs are to: (1) Help members to develop 
high ideals in connection with all aspects of rural life; (2) provide scien- 
tific and technical knowledge and skills in agriculture and related in- 
dustries as worthy and profitable occupations; (3) provide experiences 
in cooperative activities; (4) form healthy living habits, develop worthy 
uses of leisure time, and awaken the desire to continue learning and im- 
proving; and (5) teach and demonstrate effective modern agricultural 
and allied industrial methods to the end that incomes may be increased, 
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the standard of living raised, and the satisfaction and joys of country 
life greatly multiplied. 

To become a member of these 1-G clubs, the applicant must be be- 
tween 12 and 20 years of age. Enrollment in a public or private school 
is desirable, but not required. Each club is directed and supervised by 
one or more teachers of the school in which the club has headquarters, 
or by some person who is interested in modern agriculture. There is no 
admission or membership fee, but quotas are assigned to cover the 
cost of materials not provided by the Government. 

1-G Club oath. — Members of the school agricultural clubs are re- 
quired to take the following oath: 

We swear, each and every one of us, to unite our strength in constant struggle 
for the ideals of Guatemala; 

To combat tyranny and injustice in our country and indifference toward our 
rights and obligations as citizens; 

To work for individual advancement and social progress; 

To strive for intellectual and moral integrity, exercise it throughout the Re- 
public, and thus stimulate the sense of public responsibility among our fellow 
citizens; and 

To place our hearts and minds to the service of our homes and communities, 
according to their material, social and spiritual needs. 


School building program 

In 1945 the new Government began the construction of elementary 
school buildings in circular groups. According to the original plan, in 
which experience may produce radical alterations, the complete group of 
12 separate, one-room school houses is built in a circle, with playgrounds 
between them, and laboratories, workshops, auditorium, offices, and 
other buildings in the center. Each building contains a classroom, a large 
combination library and study hall, a cloakroom, and sanitary service 
room for the teacher. Adjoining each building is a sanitary service room 
for the pupils. Trees and flower gardens and lawns beautify the sur- 
roundings. Outside the circle, space has been reserved for an athletic 
field, agricultural activities, and a swimming pool. 

The first of these school groups is to be complete, that is, all 12 of the 
individual school buildings in each group are to be constructed. How- 
ever, the program calls for the subsequent construction of quadrants 
or quarter-circles of 3 schools each, the number of quadrants depending 
on the needs of the community. The figure on page 32 presents the 
architect’s plan of one of the quadrants. 


Salary increases 

In 1945, teachers’ salaries (p. 20) were raised appreciably in order 
to attract more and better-prepared personnel. Holders of the elemen- 
tary school teacher license (maestro de educacién primaria) now receive 
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Plan of New Elementary School Groups, Ministry of Public Education, Guatemala 

1, Entrance 7. Flower garden 13. Classroom 

2. Receiving room 8. Open 14. Library-study hall 

3. Corridors 9. Laboratory 15. Cloakroom 

4. Auditorium 10. Open 16. Teacher's toilet 

5. Stage 11. Open 17. Pupils' toilet 

6. Passageway 12. Passageway 18. Playground 


a minimum of 60 quetzales, or $60 a month. Principals are allowed an 
extra 10 quetzales, and if they also conduct night schools, an additional 
5 quetzales. Holders of the primary school teacher license (maestro de 
educación elemental) and those with the rural school teacher license 
(maestro de educación rural), receive from 25 to 30 quetzales. Uncerti- 
ficated teachers are paid from 20 to 25 quetzales. According to officials 
in the national ministry, further increases are planned for the near 
future. 

A Teachers” Register is being prepared in the Ministry and further 
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modifications of the salary scale are under study. Professional training, 
length of service, grades taught, and special service in night schools or 
in physical education work are being considered in the determination 
of teacher classifications and the corresponding salaries. 


Teacher improvement 


To improve teachers in service and to enable the teachers in the lower 
categories to gain a higher classification, a series of short courses has 
been planned. Instruction is to conform to the principles of elementary 
education as outlined and oriented in the new plan developed by the 
Technical Advisory Board. Free, 3-week courses will be provided during 
vacation periods in March and April. Zonal supervisors, coached by 
Ministry of Public Education officials, will be in charge. 

In July 1945 an executive decree provided for special courses at 
secondary, commercial, and fine arts school level for teachers over 21 
years of age. These courses may be pursued in public schools and in 
certain accredited or authorized private schools upon payment of a 
double registration fee. Teachers who complete the required studies will 
be granted the academic degree. 


New type examinations 


In an effort to raise the percentage of pupils who pass in their school 
work from year to year, and at the same time to improve the quality of 
instruction, the Ministry made all final examinations objective in 1945. 
True-false, yes-no, multiple choice, completion, and other tests were 
prepared in the Ministry for each subject and distributed among the 
schools of the Republic. According to the general supervisor, who had 
charge of the construction of the tests, every effort was made to produce 
examinations that would test judgment and powers of discrimination 
and actual use of knowledge rather than the amount of materials 


memorized. 


Shoes for needy pupils 


It is said that many children in the capital and other cities of Guate- 
mala withdraw from school because they lack proper footwear. This 
situation, together with the desire to show that a new era of social 
cooperation has arrived, led to the Government’s giving, at Christmas 
time in 1945, a pair of shoes to each school child in the capital who 
needed them. Although this first distribution of shoes was effected in 
the guise of “Christmas gifts,” it is planned to continue the practice at 
3-month intervals. Fewer and fewer pairs will have to be provided, it 
is claimed. Similar practices may be stimulated in other cities and 
towns. Through this and other similar practices, coupled with the 
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activities involved in the Literacy Campaign, the present Government 
is making a real effort to convince the people, especially the great masses 
of Indians in the rural regions, that the Government in Guatemala is 
their own Government and is seriously concerned with their welfare 


and progress. 


CHAPTER IV 


SECONDARY, NORMAL, TECHNICAL, 
AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


CHOOL YEAR and day, teacher qualifications, entrance require- 
ments, buildings, equipment, methods, libraries, laboratories, 
examinations, and grading systems are similar throughout secondary, 
normal, and vocational schools in Guatemala. All these schools are of 
secondary education level and differ only in aim, curricula, and di- 
plomas granted. Most of the schools at this level are located in Guate- 
mala City, where the overwhelming majority of graduates seek employ- 
ment. Private schools are required to follow the official courses of study 
established for the respective type of instruction, and their students 
take all final examinations given in the public institutions. To be legal, 
all diplomas and titles must be validated by the Ministry of Public 
Education. 


ACADEMIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Aims and Organization 


Academic secondary instruction has the dual aim of completing the 
general education begun in elementary school and, by providing a 
sound foundation in science and letters, of preparing the student for 
university study. Before 1945 there were two divisions or cycles of 
secondary education. The first comprised the first 4 years, upon com- 
pletion of which the certificate of Graduate of Secondary Studies 
(Graduado en Ciencias y Letras) was conferred. The second cycle con- 
sisted of 1 year of specialized study in a university school and was 
crowned with the baccalaureate degree (Diploma de Bachiller) i in the 
field of specialization. In the university, this cycle was referred to as a 
preparatory year or course. In 1945, secondary education was cut to the 
4-year course of the first cycle — the part provided in the secondary 
school proper; and the general baccalaureate degree, permitting ad- 
mission to any university school, was to be conferred upon completion 
of the 4-year course. The 1-year cycle or course that had been offered 
in the various university schools was to become the first year of uni- 
versity studies, adding a year to the regular university training for a 
higher degree. However, this arrangement proved unsatisfactory to 
both the university and the secondary school authorities, and it is 
planned to extend the secondary school to the full 5 years by removing 
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the fifth year from the professional schools and adding it to the 4-year 
course in the secondary school. The fifth year will continue to be a course 
of specialization for university work, according to the particular pro- 
fessional school the student desires to enter; but the instruction will be 
provided by the secondary school teachers. 

In July 1940, Guatemala's academic secondary schools were mili- 
tarized in organization, administration, and instruction: Students who 
completed the work of the first year were made corporals (cabo); those 
who completed the second year, sergeants (sargento); third year, second 
sergeants (sargento segundo); and fourth year, first sergeants (sargento 
primero). Those who passed all examinations and thus earned the 
certificate of graduate of secondary school studies were given the mili- 
tary rank of second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserves. In August 1944 
the schools were demilitarized and now operate under civilian principles 
and procedures. Since May 1945, secondary education has been co- 
educational, but the number of girls studying for the baccalaureate 
degree is relatively small. 


Number of schools and enrollment 


There are few academic secondary schools in Guatemala. In 1940-41, 
there were 4 national or public schools (institutos nacionales), 2 private 
schools, and authorized sections of secondary instruction in 4 national 
normal schools and 6 private schools. These schools provided only the 
4-year first cycle of instruction. Five 1-year second cycles functioned in 
the professional schools of the University. Enrollments totaled 801, 
including 18 girls in the first cycle, and 205, including 5 girls, in the 
second. First-cycle teachers totaled 244; second-cycle, 29; making a 
grand total of 278 teachers, or an average of 3.7 students per teacher. 

By 1943-44, the number of first-cycle schools had increased to 4 
national and 14 private, with enrollments of 838 and 542 (25 girls), 
respectively. The 5 second-cycle schools enrolled 385, including 9 girls, 
which gives a grand total of 1,765, taught by 409 teachers — 4.8 stud- 
ents per teacher!. 

In 1945-46, besides the 4 national or public institutes of secondary 
education in Guatemala City, Antigua, Quezaltenango, and Chiqui- 
mula, 3 others, which had been suppressed during General Ubico's 
regime, were reopened in San Marcos, Jalapa, and Cobán. Complete 
statistics relating to secondary education in 1945-46 were unavailable: 
but according to the director of the National Institute for Boys in 
Guatemala City, 13 private secondary schools, with a total enrollment 
of 693 students, were functioning in the Capital. The December 1945 
enrollment in the Central National Institute for Boys, the only public 


1 Memoria de las Labores del Poder Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educación Pública. Guatemala, Tipo- 
grafía Nacional, 1944. p. 172. 
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secondary school for boys in the capital, was 751 students, of whom 297 
were in the first year, 184 in the second, 146 in the third, and 124 in the 
fourth. Approximately 76 teachers provided the instruction. 


School year and day 


The academic year runs 10 months, from May through February, 
with the long vacation period in March and April. Forty-minute class 
periods are held from 7 to 11:40 a.m. and from 2 to 3:40 p.m. 


Admission, fees, and scholarships 

Completion of the 6-year elementary school is required for admission 
to secondary school instruction, which means that student ages range 
from 18 to 18 or 19 years. Tuition in the public schools is free, but for 
each subject studied there is a 25 cents registration fee and a $1 examin- 
ation fee. Special examinations are $4. Students in private schools are 
charged tuition fees, which range from $8 to $18.80 per month; and 
residence fees which average $5 a month for lunch only, $10 for lunch 
and dinner, and $20 for board, lodging, and laundry. They are required 
to take final-year examinations in the National Institute and to pay 
the registration and examination fees regularly required by the State 
for public secondary school students, in addition to fees charged in the 
private institution they attended. 

The State grants 8 types of scholarships, according to the needs of the 
students and the kind of school attended. Class “A” scholarships cover 
registration, tuition, materials, and examinations; class “B” includes 
lunch also; and class “C” is a full scholarship that covers tuition, board, 
lodging, laundry, and medical attention. Class “C” scholarships are 
ordinarily granted to deserving and needy students who reside outside 
the Capital. All of these scholarships are awarded on a competitive 
basis. In 1943-44 a total of 137 class “A” scholarships were granted to 
secondary school students. Statistics of the “B” and “C” scholarships 
were not available. 


Studies 

In 1945 each academic secondary school student carried 6 subjects a 
day, 6 days a week, plus 1 period a week each in Latin, drawing, physical 
education, and singing. In addition to the subjects ordinarily studied in 
the high schools of the United States, psychology and logic, history of 
philosophy, and cosmography and physical geography are taken. Each 
student takes all courses provided in mathematics, the sciences, history, 
and Spanish, 2 years each of French and English, and 4 years of Latin, 
1 hour a week. The student load in 1945 was 40 class periods a week. 
Table 4 gives the 1945 plan of studies in the Central National Institute 
for Boys, the official model for other secondary schools. 
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Table 4.—Plan of studies, Central National Institute 
for Boys, 1945 


Hours a week, per school year 
Subject 
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At a convention of Guatemalan and Salvadorian educators and 
teachers in Santa Ana, El Salvador, July 22 to 28, 1945, programs of 
secondary and normal school education were agreed upon, and with 
slight modifications were being introduced in the secondary and normal 
schools of Guatemala in 1946-47. Table 5 presents the new plan drawn 
up by the Conference. Definite information was not available as to 
whether the secondary school in Guatemala would be extended to the 5 
years provided for in the Conference plan or the 5 years of study would 
be telescoped into the present 4-year program. In either case, the 9 to 12 
subjects to be studied each week, totaling 34 class periods, constitute a 
heavy load for the student. 


Methods, textbooks, libraries, and laboratories 


The official content outlines (programas) of the various subjects 
taught in Guatemala’s secondary schools, established, printed, and 
distributed by the Ministry of Public Education, provide the teacher 
with a detailed guide to topics and organization of materials. These 
outlines, however, represent maximum offerings. Within their frame- 
work, the teacher has relative freedom in the selection of topics to be 
emphasized, skimmed, eliminated, or introduced. Questions, class dis- 
cussion, and individual assignments are increasingly utilized; and 
practical activities are receiving more and more favorable attention, 
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Table 5.—Plan of studies adopted for secondary schools by the 
Guatemalan-Salvadorian Conference of Teachers, 
Santa Ana, El Salvador, 1945: 


Hours a week, per school year 


II THI Iv y Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 q 
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1 Convención de Maestros Guatemalteco-Salvadoreños, Reunida en Santa Ana, El Salvador, del 22 al 
28 de julio de 1945. San Salvador, Talleres Gráficos Cisneros, 1945. p. 24-26. 


especially among the younger teachers. But there is still a great deal of 
memorizing on the part of the students, and it is far from being pro- 
hibited by many of the teachers, even when unnecessary or undesirable 
according to modern practices. 

In general, every student is required to purchase a textbook in each 
major or daily subject. The teachers select the texts, giving first prefer- 
ence, in the public schools at least, to national authors. In 1945 the 
national institutes were using works by Guatemalans in Spanish 
grammar, Guatemalan literature, principles and types of literature, 
history and geography of Central America and of America, botany, 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and penmanship. In some instances 
mimeographed works compiled by the individual teacher were used, 
particularly in mathematics, geography and history, cosmography, 
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zoology, and history of philosophy. Mexican, Spanish, Argentine, and 
Chilean writers were well represented. 

Library consultation is not accorded the importance it receives in 
United States schools, Ordinarily, the school library is small and stocked 
with books of limited reference value in modern secondary education. 
Philosophy, history, religion, science, and classical Spanish literature 
constitute the bulk of the books, although accessions of contemporary 
works in these and other fields are increasing. Old Latin, Spanish, 
French, and Latin American writers are well represented, but modern 
North American and English books are generally scarce. Library hours 
are commonly inadequate and inconvenient — in the rush before and 
after the day's work. In the Boys' Central National Institute, for 
example, the library is open only from 7 to 8 a.m. and from 4 to 6 p.m. 
Moreover, except on very special occasions, books may not be taken 
from the library. 

Laboratory provisions generally consist of inadequate apparatus and 
materials which are kept in closed cabinets. Most commonly, the teacher 
employs the demonstration method, which insures success in the experi- 
ment and at the same time prevents breakage and waste. On the other 
hand, the students are deprived of the active participation necessary 
for the development of capable handling of apparatus and materials and 
of self-reliance and responsibility. Biology “laboratories” generally 
consist of small museums of stuffed birds, animals, and reptiles. 


Examinations and grading 


All secondary schools give short written or oral monthly tests and 
midyear examinations in September for determining: pupil progress. 
Until 1945, final examinations in February were oral, individual, and 
by subject. Since examination questions were based exclusively on the 
official outlines of the respective subjects, a premium was placed on 
memorization. Now, however, an effort is being made to change this 
practice. Objective test questions and items are being introduced to 
make the student use what he has learned, rather than merely reproduce 
it. 

An examining board composed of the teacher of the subject and two 
members appointed by the Ministry of Public Education administers 
each examination, each examiner assigning a grade independently — 
excellent (sobresaliente), good (bueno), or conditioned (aplazado). The 
average of the three grades thus assigned constitutes the student’s grade 
for the year in the given subject. A student who fails or is conditioned 
in a subject may take several reexaminations, and he may attend 
classes in the next higher year of study. He may not be examined in the 
higher year subject, however, until he passes an examination in the 
subject failed. 
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Degree or title examinations 

After passing examinations in all the subjects of the fifth and final 
year of the academic secondary school, the student is required to stand 
a special examination for the baccalaureate. This examination was 
formerly oral and excessively difficult. New regulations, put in force at 
the close of 1944-45, provide for a two-part examination — one in 
letters and one in science. The letters part comes first and is eliminatory. 
Except for the section dealing with foreign language, it is written by the 
entire class at the same time and consists of: Spanish dictation, com- 
position, and literary analysis; geography and history of Central Ameri- 
ca; either French or English; and Guatemalan literature. The science 
part of the examination is oral and individual, the student working out 
problems on the blackboard when practical. This part of the test deals 
with political economy and civics, problems in mathematics, physics or 
chemistry, and the natural sciences. 

The letters part of the examination must take at least an hour and a 
half; the science part, 1 hour. A 3-member board administers the 
examination and assigns grades as in the final year examinations. In this 
case, however, the possible grades are excellent, approved, and sus- 
pended; students receiving this latter grade in either part are required 
to wait 2 months before they are eligible for a reexamination. Students 
who pass are awarded the diploma and title of bachelor of science and 
letters (bachiller en ciencias y letras). 


Teachers and inspectors 


As in other Latin American countries, the great majority of Guate- 
malan secondary school teachers are part-time instructors. By law, all 
teachers are required to hold a professional teacher's certificate or to 
have specialized in a particular field. In the national or public schools, 
three-fourths of the teachers held the certificate in 1944; the other fourth 
were lawyers, physicians, engineers, and special teachers of art, music, 
and physical education. In the Colegio de Infantes, a Marist school in 
Guatemala City enrolling 640 pupils, of whom 260 were secondary, 10 of 
the teachers held Guatemalan certificates and 14 were graduates of 
higher normal schools in Spain, France, Italy, or the United States. The 
84 teachers of the English-American School, which in 1944-45 had a 
total enrollment of 797 boys and girls, more than 300 of whom were at 
the post-elementary level, were all certificated, some of them being 
graduates of North American universities or normal schools. 

Salaries in the public secondary schools are paid at the rate of 25 
quetzales ($25, U. S.) a month for each 6-hour per week class, and 15 
quetzales a month for alternate day classes. None may teach more than 
3 hours a day in a public academic secondary school — a regulation 
which often forces a teacher to work in more than one school in order to 
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earn a living for himself and his family. Teachers in private schools 
ordinarily receive less than those of public schools; by law, they must 
be paid at least 66 percent of the government salary. 

Each secondary school has a corps of inspectors or monitors (in- 
spectores) whose duty it is to supervise the students at recess and be- 
tween classes, to handle attendance, and to preserve order and cleanli- 
ness about the school plant. Frequently, these inspectors are certificated 
teachers who remain at the school throughout the day, help the students 
with their assignments, and, when a regular teacher is absent, do sub- 
stitute teaching. In the public schools, these inspectors receive 50 
quetzales a month and their meals. By working in a secondary school the 
inspector puts himself in line for possible appointment in the school as a 
full-fledged teacher. 


Extra-class activities 


As the chapter on elementary education indicated (p. 20), the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala has for some years been placing considerable em- 
phasis on physical education. Secondary school students today, re- 
lieved of military instruction and severity, engage in most ordinary 
sports and athletic games. There are annual championship meets, and 
student interest is high. Several schools have orchestras and choruses or 
glee clubs and publish a student’s magazine in addition to the school 
annual. Partly owing to the part-time status of the teachers, class ex- 
cursions to shops, factories, and other places of social and educational 
interest are infrequent. 


The public secondary school principal (director) a 

In all the national institutes the principal is appointed by the Ministe 
of Public Education from a panel of three names proposed by the stud- 
ents and teachers of the respective school. In general, the duties of the 
principal correspond to those of his counterpart in the United States 
high school. His salary has been placed at 150 quetzales a month, plus 
house and meals. 


Private secondary schools 


In addition to the national or public secondary schools and the sec- 
tions of secondary instruction maintained in the normal schools, there 
are a number of private institutions. In 1943-44, 14 of these schools were 
operating, but only 5 provided the full 4-year first cycle of instruction — 
the Liceo Francés and the Colegio Europa “Maria Cristina Bennet de 
Rolz,” both for girls, and the Instituto Modelo, the Instituto Privado 
de Varones, and the Colegio de Infantes for boys. Since 1943-44, 2 
other schools, the English-American school and the Instituto “Amér- 
ica,” have increased their offering to include the entire secondary school 
program. 
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Private secondary schools are required to follow the official plan of 
studies established by the Ministry of Public Education for the national 
institutes. They are subject to inspection by Ministry officials, and their 
students must register and annually stand final examinations in a 
national institute if they desire to achieve the baccalaureate degree. All 
private secondary schools maintain an elementary section, partly for 
insuring a fuller enrollment at the secondary level and partly for finan- 
cial reasons. The same social and economic conditions obtain with 
respect to the home background of both levels; a fact which, together 
with smaller sections of pupils and their ability to purchase special 
school materials, results in a homogeneity conducive to more effective 
teaching and learning. 

Usually the private institution is able to supplement the official study 
programs by providing a superior cultural environment and school 
atmosphere through pictures, classroom and other decorations, flower 
gardens, and numerous potted plants. Some of the teachers have 
traveled and studied in foreign countries and are thus able to enrich 
their teaching with personal experiences. A few private schools provide 
instruction in English, beginning in the first grade of elementary school. 


Buildings and grounds 


Guatemala’s secondary schools, both public and private, are housed 
in the more or less conventional colonial-type buildings, usually one 
story, with interior patio or patios surrounded by classrooms, offices, 
and other rooms. Since windows, as a general rule, are small and few, 
illumination is poor and very uneven. The classrooms are of satisfactory 
size and the school furniture adequate, but up-to-date teaching mate- 
rials are seldom found. A few of the private schools, notably the Colegio 
de los Infantes and the English-American School, have superior and 
modern instructional aids: maps, charts, anatomical models, reference 
materials and the like; but even in these schools the science laboratories 
are scantily equipped. 

For recess periods and physical education activities the school patios 
are used. Most institutions, moreover, have access to athletic fields, 
such as the National Stadium in Guatemala City, and set apart one 
afternoon a week for their use. The National Institute for Boys in 
Quezaltenango, second largest city in Guatemala, has its own swimming 
pool. The Institute is perhaps the best constructed and lighted school 
in the country. Since it is relatively small, having an enrollment of 
about 200 students, as compared with the 751 in the Central school in 
Guatemala City, students and teachers become more intimately asso- 
ciated with each other and engage in a greater number of extraclass 
activities together. 
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MILITARY SCHOOL (ESCUELA POLITECNICA) 


Founded in 1873 to provide academic secondary school instruction 
and training for the military profession, the Military or Polytechnic 
School is located in an imposing group of buildings on a large tract of 
land in the suburbs of the capital. From 1931 to 1945 the direction of the 
School was in the hands of officers of the Army of the United States, but 
it has now been taken over by Guatemalans. 

Within the walls of the School, facing the parade grounds and other 
patio sections of the campus, are administration offices, classrooms, 
laboratories, dormitories, dining rooms, recreation room, library, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, swimming pool, armory, museum, infirmary, 
garage, stables, repair shops, and other dependencies necessary for the 
School’s activities. Illumination and ventilation are excellent through- 
out. Equipment and instructional materials, especially in the military 
departments, are adequate, although not precisely what would be termed 
fully up to date. 


Administration and organization 

A dependency of the Ministry of War, the Military School is admin- 
istered by a director appointed by the Minister of that branch of the 
National Government. The director is assisted by a subdirector, a 
secretary-aide, a bookkeeper-cashier, and a records clerk. His duties 
correspond to those of the president of a private American college or 
secondary school, with such additional activities as the selection of 
textbooks and preparation of periodic reports to the Minister of War. 

The military organization of the School consists of a company of 
cadets (Compañía de Caballeros Cadetes) in charge of a captain and 
five other officers — one for each section or platoon. These officers must 
be graduates of the School. They exercise the same control over their 
respective sections as the company commander, the captain, exercises 
over the entire company of cadets. 


School year 

The school year runs from April 1 through February. Besides the 
March vacation period, several national holidays are observed. Other 
holidays may be declared by the school authorities, 


Enrollment, admission, and scholarships 
Enrollment is maintained ordinarily at 100 students, distributed 
fairly equally among the four classes, each of which constitutes a 
platoon of cadets. For admission, the candidate is required to: 
1. Be a native or a naturalized Guatemalan, 


2. Demonstrate aptitude for the military career. 
3. Be between 15 and 20 years of age. 
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4. Show completion of the 6-year elementary school. 
5. Pass physical, medical, and psychological examinations. 
6. Pass an entrance examination in the following subjects: 
Practical arithmetic, geography and history of Central America, Spanish 
grammar, elements of world geography, and landscape drawing, 
7. Present a certificate of good character and conduct. 

All students are required to live in the School. Scholarship students 
(pensionados) are selected on the basis of performance on the entrance 
examinations, preference being shown to sons of army personnel and 
to orphans; they are required to serve in the National Army upon com- 
pletion of their training. Retention of the scholarships depends upon 
good scholarship, conduct, and military promise. Nonscholarship 
students are under no obligation to complete the military training, 
although the majority do. Upon receiving their commissions, they are 
honorably discharged unless they apply for service in the army. 


Preparatory course (Escuela de Aspirantes) 


Students who fail to pass the entrance examination may enroll for a 
preparatory year of study. This course gives them a solid grounding in 
the subjects covered in the entrance examination, and in anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, and civic education. It also serves to acquaint the 
student with military practices and to increase his chances of success 
in the regular classes. 


Studies and diplomas 

Established in 1942 and still used — with slight modifications — in 
1945, the plan of studies in the Military or Polytechnic School calls for 4 
years of instruction leading to the diploma and army commission of 
second lieutenant of infantry, artillery, cavalry, or highway engineering 
(construcción de caminos). All the diplomas conferred have been de- 
clared legally equivalent to the secondary school certificate of gradua- 
tion, which has now become the baccalaureate degree. The new regula- 
tions and study program now being drawn up will probably follow the 
lead of the secondary schools and make the military commission equiva- 
lent to the bachelor's degree. 

The course of studies in the Military School includes a great many of 
the secondary school subjects, plus theoretical and practical military 
subjects. An average of 4 hours a week is spent on each subject. The 
new director is planning a curricular offering approximate to that of our 
American West Point, with morning and afternoon study periods and a 
lightening of the student's classroom load. The following is the plan of 
studies? in force in 1945-46: The first 3 years are required of all students; 
in the fourth year the student majors either in engineering or artillery. 

“Reglamento General e Interior de la Escuela Politécnica de la República de Guatemala. Guatemala, 
"Tipografía Nacional, Septiembre de 1942, Capítulo XX. 
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First year: Arithmetic and algebra; world geography and history; Spanish 
grammar and composition; English 1; drawing and lettering; bookkeeping and 
military accounting; anatomy, physiology, military hygiene, and first aid; army 
regulations and military tactics. 

Practical exercises: Gymnastics; boxing; swimming; rifle range. 

Second year: Geometry, trigonometry, and slide-rule work; principles of liter- 
ature; physical geography and elementary astronomy; civies and political econo- 
my; English II; military organization, statistics, and organizational regulations 
of the Guatemalan Army; military communications and organization of the 
terrain. 

Practical exercises: Fencing with sabers, foils, and swords; revolver range. 

Third year: Topography, elevation maps, and topographical drawing; physics 
and applied mechanics; psychology applied to the army and elements of logic; 
French; military penal law and procedures; elements of international law; ballis- 
tics, armament, and infantry materials of war; military tactics I (logistics and 
special tactics); elementary theory and practical exercises in field radiotelegraphy 
and radiotelephony. 

Practical exercises: Horsemanship; handling of motor vehicles; theoretical and 
practical study of motorized vehicles, 

Fourth year: For engineering and artillery students — Analytic geometry and 
infinitesimal calculus; chemistry, mineralogy, and explosives; military tactics II 
(combined forces); and military history, 

For engineering majors only — Highways I (location, preliminary sketch, prep- 
aration of plans and outlines, curves, terraces, costs, transportation); highways II 
(finished plans, practical construction, machinery, roads for vehicular traffic, con- 
servation); resistance of materials, stress, torsion, compression, combined stress; 
elements of construction — materials, mortars and concretes, masonry; construc- 
tion of culverts, pontoons, walls, and small wooden, iron, and reinforced concrete 
bridges, ete. 

For artillery students only — Artillery fire; materials; tactics; instructional 
methods; study and care of horses, treatment of equine diseases, and horseman- 
ship; practical cavalry and artillery exercises; radio, 

In all 4 years, professional ethics, military drill, “Bolfvar and the Liberation 
of America,” athletics and sports are required. Third- and fourth-year students 
engage in cavalry drill in a 30-horse platoon and also learn to handle motorcycles, 
jeeps, and other motor vehicles, 


Selection of major studies 


The 50 percent of the third-year students with highest grades in all 
their studies are granted the right to choose between the two major 
fields of specialization provided in the fourth year. The remaining 
students are placed by the school authorities according to their aca- 
demic and practical achievement. 


Examinations and grading 

Monthly, semester, and final examinations and reexaminations are 
administered in the Military School on fixed dates. Monthly and semes- 
ter examinations are given by the individual teachers; the others, by a 
three-man examining board usually consisting of the professor of the 
subject, the director or subdirector of the school, and another person 
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appointed by the director or subdirector. Examinations are oral, written 
and/or practical, according to the nature of the subject. In all cases, 
questions are drawn by lot; but after the oral and written examinations, 
the student may be asked any number of questions desired by the board 
to make sure of his mastery of the material. Failure in two finals in the 
same subject automatically causes withdrawal from the institution. 
Grading is on the basis of a 1 to 10 scale. Zero to 1.99 indicates failure: 
(malo); 2 to 4.99, fair (mediano); 5 to 7.99, good (bueno); 8 to 9.99, very 
good (muy bueno); and 10, excellent (sobresaliente). The year's class- 
room grade is the average of all monthly and semester grades. Examina- 
tion scores are assigned by each member of the examining board. The 
final year's grade in a given subject is the average of the class-work 
grade and the three examiners’ grades. The final year’s grade for all 
subjects combined is computed on the basis of a system of coefficients 
in which the subjects studied are assigned values according to their 
relative importance. Mathematics and science courses, for example, 
have a coefficient value of 3; Spanish grammar, literature, military 
history, and psychology, 2; and fencing, drawing, and English, 1. 


School of Applied Tactics (Escuela de Tactica Aplicada) 

In 1941, advanced training of regular Army officers was inaugurated! 
in the Military School under the name of School of Applied Tactics. 
The director and subdirector of the Military School, assisted by three 
lieutenants, comprised the instructional staff. This advanced 1-year 
course includes lectures, debates, discussions, map reading, sand table 
exercises, laboratory work, field maneuvers, visits to military and civil 
establishments, cavalry drill, aerial observation and air-land communi- 
cation, and motorized military training. Twelve officers completed the 
course in the first year; 15, in 1945. 


NORMAL EDUCATION 


In 1943-44 normal school instruction was provided in two boys’ 
schools, six girls’ schools, one coeducational national normal school, and 
six private normal schools for girls. Most of the regular secondary 
schools also provide normal school work. A total of 1,732 students, 
taught by approximately 391 teachers, were enrolled. There were 443 
boys and 1,289 girls, of whom 227 boys and 278 girls were in the new 
schools for the training of rural teachers. According to figures supplied 
by the Ministry, the total enrollment in 1944-45 was 1,093, with 206 
boys and 887 girls. The following schools were functioning in 1945: 

Public: Escuela Normal Central de Sefioritas, Escuela Normal Central 
de Varones, Escuela de Maestras para Párvulos, Escuela para Maestras 
de Enseñanza Elemental and Escuela Nacional de Gimnasia Escolar, all 
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in Guatemala City; and an Escuela Normal de Señoritas in Quetzal- 
tenango, Chiquimula, and in Antigua. 

Private: Liceo Francés, Colegio Europeo, Colegio “Sagrado Corazón,” 
Colegio “Guatemala,” Instituto “Belga-Guatemalteco,” and the 
English-American School, all in Guatemala City; and the Colegio “La 
Patria” in Quezaltenango. 

In July 1945 the first of a proposed group of regional rural normal 
schools was created by presidential decree on the La Alameda Estate in 
the Department of Chimaltenango. The purpose of this new institution, 
which is partly the result of the activity of the representative of the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation's Cooperative Educational 
Program, is to train rural teachers in an understanding of agricultural 
production, the nation's natural resources, the modernization of in- 
dustry, the improvement of living conditions, and the local dialects 
and other special characteristics of the people in the Departments of 
Sacatepéquez, Chimaltenango, and Sololá. 

The study plan and curriculum of the new school are to be formulated 
under the joint direction of the representative of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, the Ministries of Agriculture, Economy, 
Public Health, and Social Welfare, and the Technical Advisory Board of 
Public Education. Funds for the establishment of the school are to be 
provided from the budget of the Ministry of Public Education. 


Aims 


Normal instruction has as its objective the preparation of teachers for 
the various levels of elementary and rural schools in the Republic. It 
includes the theoretical and practical training of teachers for the kinder- 
gartens, the elemental or primary schools, the complete elementary 
schools, and the rural schools. 


Admission and scholarships 


With the exception of the Normal School for Kindergarten Teachers 
(Escuela Normal para Maestras de Párvulos), which requires graduation 
from another normal school for entrance, Guatemalan normal schools 
regularly require completion of the 6-year elementary school. Admission 
to the boys’ Central Normal School (Escuela Normal Central de Var- 
ones) also involves an entrance examination, administered in the de- 
partments through the Ministry of Publie Education. Examination 
papers are returned to the Ministry which grades them and awards 
first-year scholarships to superior candidates. Scholarships are granted 
to students of the upper classes on the basis of competitive examinations 
administered in the various schools and the recommendation of the 
respective principal. In 1943-44, 354 normal school students, or 25 
percent of the total, held scholarships. 
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Programs of study and diplomas 


Requirements for graduation and the diplomas conferred vary in 
accordance with the character of the school and the type of teacher 
preparation. The regular normal school provides a 5-year course leading 
to the diploma and title of Elementary School Teacher (Maestro-a de 
Educación Primaria). For several years the girls’ normal schools have 
provided only a 4-year course, but in 1945, plans were under discussion 
to change them to 5-year schools. 

At the Congress of Guatemalan and Salvadorian Teachers in Santa 
Ana, El Salvador, in July 1945, a course of studies for normal schools 
was drawn up and with some slight modifications has been adopted by 
Guatemala. Table 6 gives the plan of studies for normal schools, with 
modifications effected to 1946. The first 3 years constitute the general 
culture cycle; the last 2, the professional cycle. In view of the unit 


Table 6.—Plan of studies for 5-year normal schools 
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system of teaching to be introduced in the elementary schools of the 
Republic, it is likely that further modifications will be made in the 
normal school program of studies in order that prospective teachers may 
have broader experience with unit study. English language is scheduled 
for the first 3 years only, but this does not imply that work in English is 
discontinued: a great deal of the source material and some of the text- 
books used in the professional cycle are North American publications in 
English. 

Prior to 1942, normal schools for the preparation of male rural 
teachers, known as Escuelas para maestros rurales, functioned in Guate- 
mala City and Chimaltenango. They offered a 3-year course of studies 
consisting of arithmetic, Spanish grammar, geography, history, prin= 
ciples of education, educational psychology, anatomy and hygiene, 
economics, rural hygiene and first aid, animal husbandry, teaching 
methods, agriculture, rural industries, farm bookkeeping, music, draw- 
ing, practical farming activities, and physical education. The diploma 
of rural school teacher was granted. Enrollments were extremely small: 
A survey in 1942 revealed that 765 of the 895 rural schools in the 
Republic were conducted by women, while the only training for such 
work was provided for men. That same year a school was established 
for the training of women teachers in 2 years, but the following year all 
these schools became schools for the preparation of primary teachers, 
with a 2-year course leading to the diploma of maestra elemental. Ac- 
cording to the principal of one of these schools, in 1945 the instruction 
provided was largely theoretical because the original agricultural work 
was eliminated and a full year's work was cut from the program. 

In 1945-46 a return was made to rural teacher training and the course 
was extended to 4 years. The same subjects that were taught in the 
earlier rural normal school are to be given, but emphasis is to be placed 
on the practical side of the training, in line with the national movement 
to improve rural education. As in the 5-year normal schools, completion 
of the 6-year elementary school is to be required for admission. All 
students hold scholarships, covering room, board, and laundry. The 
scholarships are awarded by the Ministry on the basis of competitive 
examinations and financial need. 

The National School of Physical Education (Escuela Nacional de 
Gimnasia Escolar), with separate sections for boys and girls, is another 
teacher—training institution in Guatemala City. This school provides 2 
years of instruction for the diploma of Physical Education Teachers. 
Completion of the 6 years of elementary education is required for ad- 
mission, but a number of secondary and normal school graduates have 
taken the course as a field of specialization, in which case the diploma 
is worded accordingly. Instruction in the first year includes professional 
education courses: Hygiene and first aid, anatomy, physiology, and 
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physical measurements. In the second year, teaching methods, school 
practices, psychology, and educational games are taught. Classes and 
practice in gymnastics, calisthenics, track, football, baseball, basketball, 
and swimming are common to both years. 

Elementary school teachers may enter the Normal School for Kinder- 
garten Teachers (Escuela Normal para Maestras de Párvulos) in Guate- 
mala City for a 2-year specialization course. Prior to 1943, graduates 
of the 6-year elementary school were accepted for admission and tuition 
was charged. Now, however, the normal school diploma is required for 
entrance and instruction is gratuitous. The diploma of Specialist in 
Kindergarten Teaching is awarded to teachers who complete the course. 
At the time of the writer's visit to the school, classes were held from 2 to 
7 p. m., and all of the 24 students were kindergarten teachers in public 
and private schools, with Elementary School Teacher diplomas, The 
teachers in the school are all kindergarten specialists with experience 
ranging from 8 to 14 years. Classes in 12 subjects, each 3 days a week, 
are offered as follows: 

First year: Biology applied in child study, Fundamentals of kindergarten 
method, Froebelian oceupations and educational games, Manual activities, 
Drawing and penmanship, Vocal and instrumental music I. 

Second year: Child psychology, Special methods of teaching, Elements of child 
care and first aid, Manual activities and flower gardening, Practice teaching, 
Vocal and instrumental music II. 


In the manual activities classes the students make many teaching 
materials and educative games out of wood, cardboard, willow, honey- 
suckle, maguey, beads, clay, and seeds. These products are used by the 
students in the schools where they teach in the morning hours. The 
school, a large rambling one-story building with several interior patios 
and wide roofed corridors, is used from 8 to 11 a. m. for a kindergarten, 
in which 500 children, ranging in age from 5 to 7 years, were enrolled in 
1945. 


Title examinations 


Formerly, students completing satisfactorily all the course require- 
ments of the last year of normal education were subjected to a rather 
strenuous public oral examination, covering the entire normal school 
course of studies, and another oral examination based on an original 
thesis. These examinations were administered by different tribunals 
appointed by the Minister of Public Education. In each case a judgment 
of “excellent,” “passed,” or “failed” was given by the tribunal, and the 
diploma or title was immediately conferred upon the successful candi- 
date. 

In 1945, written and practical examinations replaced these oral 
ordeals — one of subject matter and one of professional preparation. 
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The former includes Spanish language, geography and history, a foreign 
language, mathematics, and a science — all written except the foreign 
language and a section of Spanish oral reading. The professional exam- 
ination consists of the teaching of an elementary school class and a 
written test dealing with the education courses studied in the normal 
school. The examining boards and the grading remain as before, but 
diplomas or titles are now conferred at commencement exercises instead 
of at the successful close of the individual thesis examination. 


Diplomas and titles granted in 1943 


In 1943, the most recent year for which complete statistics were 
obtainable, the following diplomas and titles were conferred by Guate- 
mala's normal schools: Elementary school teacher, 154 (125 women 
and 29 men); rural school teacher, 21 (all men); elementary school 
teacher specialist in kindergarten teaching, 7 (all women); kinder- 
garten teacher, 25 (all women); physical education teacher, 10 (7 
women and 3 men); and primary school teacher, 22 (largely women). 
Owing to the small number of rural teacher diplomas earned and the 
pressing need for more trained teachers for rural schools, the Govern- 
ment in 1943-44 opened 44 special centers in which 505 students en- 
rolled for rural teacher training (p. 47). 


Central Normal Schools, Guatemala City 


True to Latin American tradition, the best normal schools in the 
Republic of Guatemala are in the Capital. These are the Central Normal 
School for Girls and the Central Normal School for Boys, the former 
near the center of the city, the latter in the suburbs, not far from La 
Aurora Park. 

The girls’ school is housed in an immense one-story, rubble masonry 
building which occupies an entire city block. There are 4 large patios, 
one of which is partitioned into smaller patios, laundry space, care- 
taker’s and employee quarters, and the like. Lawn, flowers, plants, 
palms, and shade trees make the other 8 delightful and restful retreats 
for both students and teachers. Around these patios are 10 or 12 good- 
sized classrooms, administrative offices, a library of about 2,000 
volumes, dormitories for scholarship and other resident students, dining 
room, kitchen, pantry, storage, and other services. A swimming pool 
occupies a part of the patio which is used for sports, games, and physical 
education. The large chemistry laboratory, with raised, graduated, 
circular seating arrangements, has high-school level apparatus and 
equipment fairly adequate for demonstration purposes. Lighting and 
ventilation are excellent. 

In 1945, there were 367 students taught by 45 teachers, all of whom 
held the elementary school teacher title. Instruction is free, the only 
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charges being 25 cents per subject for registration and $1 for each sub- 
ject examination. Although the sign over the entrance reads “National 
Central Institute for Girls and Normal School,” the institution is strictly 
a normal school and confers only the normal school diploma and title. 

The Central Normal School for Boys, founded in 1883, occupies a 
group of one-story buildings on a huge tract of land in the outskirts of 
the capital. Facing several large, artistically landscaped patios are 
classrooms, offices, laboratories, sanitary services, and so on. Four 
dormitories, each with 40 beds, individual electric lights, and a combina- 
tion clothes closet-dresser-desk and bookshelf for each student, are 
maintained in excellent order. There are also: An immense dining room 
with 8-place tables for students and teachers; a smaller dining room for 
the service staff, adjoining their special dormitory; a large auditorium 
with piano and roomy stage; a large recreation room equipped with 
motion-picture screen and 2 projectors; an infirmary, with a well- 
stocked medicine cabinet and 6 beds (and room for many more); a 
tailor shop; a barber shop; a stone mason’s shop; a carpenter shop; a 
large 30- x 15-meter swimming pool; an enormous athletic field for 
football, baseball, and track, and a smaller field for basketball. 

The school library, open from 5 or 6 a. m. to 7 or 8p. m., and in charge 
of an upper classman, contains several thousand volumes arranged in 
five sections: Educational sciences, political and social science, natural 
and mathematical science, literature, and miscellaneous. Among the 
approximately 300 books on education are works by Spanish, Argentine, 
Mexican, French, and North ‘American writers. The miscellaneous 
section contains about 100 volumes, including dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, novels, plays, biographies, and other books. Also on file in the 
library are several hundreds of student theses with such titles as: 
Heredity as a Factor in Education, Education for Personality, Motion 
Pictures in Education, John Dewey and the Activity School, The Crusades 
and their Influence on Progress, and Children’s Games and their Educa- 
tional Values. On a wall poster, signed by 29 students, js the statement 
“The Most Worthy Study for Americans is America.” 

In this Central Normal School for Boys there were 189 students in 
1945, taught by 25 diplomaed and titled teachers. One hundred and 
twenty-five of the boys held full scholarships, which included board, 
room, laundry, medical service, and tuition. Each year-group of students 
has all its 8 classes in the same room — 50-minute periods from 7 a. m. 
to 12 noon and from 2 to 5 p. M., with 10-minute intervals. Textbooks 
are not obligatory, but the teachers recommend their purchase and 
about half of the students buy them. Fifth-year students do practice 
teaching — “a few classes” — in a neighboring elementary school, and 
the teacher subsequently comments on and criticizes the performance 
in the presence of the entire class. Ordinarily, all members of the fifth- 
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and final-year class receive their diplomas and titles of Elementary 
School Teacher. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Schools and enrollments 


Commercial education is provided in the National Central Business 
School for Boys and the National Central Business School for Girls, 
both in Guatemala City, in the National Business School of Quezalte- 
nango, and in 27 sections of commercial studies in private institutions. 
Enrollments in 1945 totaled 2,551 students, of whom 1,036 were girls. 
Classes were taught by some 550 teachers, approximately 450 of whom 
Were men. 


Admission and study plans 


Completion of the 6-year elementary school is required for admission 
to business instruction. Two courses are provided: a 5-year course in 
accountancy for the diploma and title of expert accountant (perito 
contador) and a 2-year course of secretarial training for the diploma of 
stenographer and commercial secretary (taquimecanógrafo y secretario 
comercial). By and large, the teaching and learning activities are 
practical in these business courses and graduates have little trouble in 
getting positions in Government offices and business houses. 

Formerly, candidates for diplomas Were required to engage in practi- 
cal office work in the Government or a private company for 6 months 
before the diploma was conferred, but this practice was discontinued in 
1943. Whether to return to this requirement or install practice offices in 
the schools themselves is now being discussed. Table 7 presents the 
programs of study in force in 1945. There is a possibility that Spanish 
grammar and algebra will each be divided into 2 courses and that 
another course in accounting will be added in the first year. 


National business schools, Guatemala City 


Functioning in the same large, typical, patioed building in the Capi- 
tal are the Escuela Nacional de Comercio para Señoritas and the Es- 
cuela Nacional de Comercio para Varones y Academia Nacional de 
Idiomas Anexa. The girls” school provides classes from 2 to 5 p. m.; 
the boys’ school, from 7 to 10 p. m. Both confer the two diplomas or 
titles of “expert accountant” and “typist and commercial secretary.” 
In 1945, 157 students were taught by 16 teachers in the girls’ school — 
75 in the secretarial section and 82 in accountancy. The 240 students in 
the boys’ school, all studying accountancy, were handled by 19 teachers. 

Equipment for the commercial instruction in these schools includes 
14 typewriters, a calculating machine, an adding machine, and the 
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Table 7.—Plan of studies, Commercial Schools, Guatemala 


Hours a week, per school year 
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ledgers, forms, and booklets indispensable for business training. Text- 
books written by the teachers are widely used, and supplemented by 
others published in Mexico and Argentina. A small specialized reference 
library is being built up. Most of the teachers are accountants, book- 
keepers, stenographers, and typists who are actively engaged in their 
professions. Examinations are oral, written, or practical, depending on 
the nature of the subject, and grading is identical with secondary and 
normal school practice. For the diploma or title, each student presents 
and defends an original thesis on an aspect of business or economics. 


National Academy of Languages 


Annexed to the Central National Business Schools in Guatemala 
City, the National Academy of Languages (Academia Nacional de 
Idiomas) offers 3 years of instruction in French and English. Its students 
are mainly Government workers and employees of business or industrial 
concerns who hope to increase their efficiency and their opportunities 
through knowledge of a foreign language. English is far more popular 
than French; in 1943-44, for example, there were 251 students of 
English out of a total of 269. About 85 percent of those who take the 
final examinations receive passing grades. 

Largely owing to the opening of English classes in the Guatemalan- 
American Institute (p. 11), enrollments in the National Academy of 
Languages have been greatly diminished. The number of students 
dropped from 509 in 1940, to 150 in 1945. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Schools and enrollments y 

Technical education is provided in six schools: A Central School of 
Arts and Trades in the capital, for each sex, similar institutions in 
Quezaltenango, the “La Unión” Boys' Industrial School of Regional 
Textiles in San Marcos, and the National School of Agriculture. In 
1943-44, enrollments in these six schools totaled 1,182 students, 625, 
or about 52 percent, of whom were girls. Instruction was provided by 59 
men and 33 women teachers. Certificates of graduation were awarded 
to 91 trade school students in that year. 


Admission 

Admission to the arts and trades schools requires the student to have 
completed the 6-year elementary school, to be between 14 and 18 years, 
and to present a certification of health, character, and vocational apti- 
tude. All the students in the boys’ schools and a large percentage of the 
regular students in the girls’ school hold full Government scholarships 
awarded through competitive entrance examinations, 


Curricula 
For girls, the Arts and Trades schools provide a 2-year course in the 
following studies: First year: — washing and ironing, cooking and 


pastry-making, domestic service and sewing, and specialized work. All 
regular first-year students are required to take classes in washing and 
ironing, cooking and baking, domestic service, and hand sewing, to- 
gether with specialized work in one of the following: Chain stitch, 
machine embroidery, Singer machine embroidery, or dressmaking. In 
the second (and last) year, dress designing (modas), hand embroidery, 
artificial flower-making, millinery, or intensified work in one of the 
required fields of the first year, may be chosen for continued specializa- 
tion. In addition to these major vocational courses, which take up at 
least 6 hours a week each, all regular students who desire the diploma 
are required to complete general culture courses in arithmetic, Spanish 
grammar and composition, geography and history, morals and civics, 
applied drawing and painting, typewriting, child care, and hygiene and 
first aid. All vocational courses are open to outsiders. It is planned to 
extend this offering to 4 years. 

Products of the girls’ schools — bedspreads, children’s clothes, 
women’s wear in cotton and silk, sweaters, woolen bedroom slippers, 
hats, woven shawls, handkerchiefs, napkins, tableclothes, curtains, 
dolls, artificial flowers, pocketbooks, shopping bags, pastry, conserves, 
and others — are sold to the public; and the proceeds divided equally 
between the school and the students. Laundry work and cleaning and 
pressing of men’s and women’s clothing are engaged in on the same 
basis. 
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The boys' Arts and Trades schools also provide a 2-year course. 
Students may specialize in carpentry, weaving, bookbinding, shoe- 
making, tailoring, or mechanics. Supplementary background instruction 
is required in the same fields as in the schools for girls. This school pro- 
duces and repairs all kinds of furniture, men's clothing, school uniforms, 
metalwork, woodwork, footwear, books, albums, textiles, and many 
other practical articles. 

For 1945-46 it was planned to increase the variety of major work and 
to extend instruction to 3 and 4 years, according to the major field of 
specialization. As outlined by the director of the school, the new pro- 
gram will include: 


1. Carpentry: Lathe work, doll making, upholstery, general carpentry, cabinet 
making, and wagon and carriage making (4 years). 

2. Ceramics: Modeling in different materials, casting, firing, pottery making, 
glazing, and enameling (4 years). 

3. Saddlery: Preparation of threads, sewing exercises, leather finishing, design- 
ing and pattern cutting, leather etching and stamping, harness and chain making 
(3 years). 

4. Mechanics: Blacksmithy, tinsmithy and plumbing, machine practice, auto- 
mobile mechanics, electric and autogenous welding (4 years). 

5. Electricity: Principles of electricity and magnetism, installations, direct and 
alternating current (dynamos), automobile ignition circuits (8 years). 

6. Shoemaking: General shoe soling, cutting and stitching, general shoemaking, 
general leather goods making (3 years). 2 

7. Tailoring: Materials, elementary tailoring, cutting, sewing, general tailoring 
practices (3 years). 

8. Textiles: Skins, pelts, horsehair, feathers, grasses, reeds, willow, palm leaves, 
hemp, ete., in the production of brushes, wraps, fans, chair seats, souvenirs, bags 
rugs, twine, and rope (3 years). 

9. Typography: Printing, typesetting, photoengraving, linotypy, bookbinding 
(8 years). 

10. Weaving: Plain, mixed, figured textiles from cotton, wool, and combined 
materials, (3 years). 


The Boys’ Arts and Trades School in Guatemala City occupies two 
city blocks and thus has ample room for the projected enlargement of 
its vocational training. At the time of the writer’s visit, there were no 
laboratories, no technical library, and very few books and magazines 
dealing with the school’s educational activities. Existing workshops 
were scantily equipped. Under the new set-up the director hopes to have 
an industrial and technical library; a chemistry laboratory and special 
apparatus for use in the teaching of mathematics and physics; a tech- 
nical department with equipment and instruments necessary for research 
in industrial fields; an industrial museum consisting of collections of 
raw materials, models of apparatus, machines, and finished products; 
and a well-equipped shop for each major field of vocational study. 
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In the Boys' Textile School in San Marcos, some 60 or 70 students 
from 12 to 20 years of age are given training in dyeing and weaving. 
Hand-made looms are used, the kind that are employed in the private 
industries of the region. Instruction covers all phases of production of 
the textiles they will turn out when they leave the school — from card- 
ing the wool and spinning the thread or yarn, through the dyeing 
process and the final stages of weaving. There is much enthusiasm in 
this school, the older students helping the few teachers in the training 
of the younger boys. 


National School of Agriculture 


The National School of Agriculture, founded by decree in 1921, and 
the only institution of its kind in the Republic, was moved in 1944 
from the Department of Chimaltenango to the Barcena farm in the 
Department of Guatemala, about 12 miles from the Capital. Formerly 
under the Ministry of Public Education, it is now maintained and con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Agriculture. Comprising more than 3,000 
acres ranging from 4,000 to 7,500 feet above sea level, the school 
property provides climatic variations that favor the cultivation of many 
different kinds of crops and the successful breeding of many varieties of 
cattle and poultry. The building is the old, remodeled ranch house of 
the Barcena estate with a new earthquake-proof, semicolonial wing of 
concrete. Around the bright, airy patio are the administrative offices, 
five classrooms, four laboratories, a library, dormitory, dining room, 
kitchen, and storage room. 

Completion of 6 years of elementary school, sound health, and good 
character are required for admission. In 1943-44, out of a total enroll- 
ment of 97 students, 64 held full Government scholarships. In 1945 the 
enrollment had increased to 135 students. 

Five years of study for the diploma and title of Agricultural Expert 
(Perito Agrícola) are provided as follows: 

First year: Agricultural botany, horticulture and gardening, rural hygiene and 
first aid, arithmetic, Spanish grammar and composition. 

Second year: Agronomy and agricultural machinery, economic entomology and 
plant pathology, chemistry, algebra and geometry, zootechnics 1. 

Third year: General agriculture I, zootechnies II, agricultural chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics. 

Fourth year: General agriculture 11, veterinary practice, economics and farm 
bookkeeping, surveying. 

Fifth year: Dairying, farm construction, agricultural microbiology, legislation 
and rural administration. 


Five of the seven teachers are agricultural experts graduated from the 


1Memoria de las Labores del Poder Ejecutivo en el Ramo de Educación Pública. Guatemala, Tipografía 
Nacional, 1944. p. 270-71. + 
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school and selected for their distinction in scholarship and practical 
work. Several have enjoyed the advantages of scholarships for foreign 
study. All are specialists. A combination of theory and practical exer- 
cises characterizes the instruction. Ordinarily, the morning hours are 
spent in the fields or orchards or stables, and the afternoons in class 
lectures and discussion. The students take notes for study and reference. 
When it is desired to teach and demonstrate something not immediately 
at hand on the school grounds, teacher and students take excursions to 
various farms or plantations in the Republic, where they often spend 
several days in practical work. 

In the field of general agriculture, the students participate in the 
preparation of the soil, the selection and sowing of the seeds and plants, 
the necessary cultivation, the harvesting and the storing or the prepara- 
tion for the market or for consumption in the school. Crop rotation is 
studied, and a large experimental field is maintained in which, for 
example, as many as 20 varieties of soy beans have been tried out and 
many new plants from abroad have been acclimated and propagated. 

The cultivation and care of many kinds of vegetables, cereals, 
fruits, of hay, alfalfa, and other pastures, and the breeding of cattle, 
pigs, chickens, and bees, provide practical training for the young men 
who make up the student body of this school. 


FINE ARTS INSTRUCTION 

School of Music and Drama (Escuela de Musica y Declamacion) 

This school, located in Guatemala City, provides instruction in drama 
and in vocal and instrumental music. In 1943-44, enrollments totaled 
277 students, of whom 152 were women. Scholarships were held by 79 
students, 42 being full scholarships covering board, room, and tuition. 
In addition to a 1-year preparatory course for music students, the school 
provides from 3 to 6 years of training for diplomas in voice and all 
recognized band and orchestral instruments. An advanced section 
provides instruction above the regularly prescribed work. The teaching 
staff is made up of outstanding men and women musicians, at a ratio of 
approximately 6 to 1. 


Academy of Fine Arts (Academia de Bellas Artes) 

This institution, also located in the Capital, provides instruction in 
freehand drawing, sketching, water color and oil painting, perspective, 
architectural drawing, color design, modeling, and etching. The enroll- 
ment in 1943-44 totaled 363 students, 25 of whom were women. Nine 
teachers, all men, had charge of the instruction. 

In both of these schools, the buildings, equipment, professors’ 
salaries, and other expenses are taken care of by the Ministry of Public 
Education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAN CARLOS DE GUATEMALA 


He EDUCATION in Guatemala is provided almost ex- 
clusively in the University of San Carlos de Guatemala, located 
in the Capital. Authorized by royal mandate in 1676, the University 
was originally named the Royal and Pontifical University of San Carlos 
de Borromeo and was accorded the same scholastic standing as the 
Universities of Mexico and Peru. As the buildings had been partially 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1773, the university was moved in 1777, 
from Antigua, Guatemala, to its present location in Guatemala City. A 
royal decree in 1786 provided for the necessary grounds and income for 
its support. By the Organic Law of Higher Education promulgated in 
1875, the Royal and Pontifical University of San Carlos de Borromeo 
was taken over by the National Government, and its name was changed 
to the National University of Guatemala. In 1945, the new Revolu- 
tionary Government granted the university autonomy and renamed it 
the University of San Carlos de Guatemala. 


Aims 

The Organic Law of the University of San Carlos de Guatemala, 
dated June 5, 1945, determined the fundamental objective of the uni- 
versity to be the improvement of cultural conditions in the Republic 
through the conservation, promotion, and diffusion of knowledge. It 
collaborates with Government and other organizations in the study and 
solution of national problems, and cooperates in the conservation and 
enrichment of museums, libraries, and other centers of artistice and 
scientific investigation. It provides professional training in the fields 
represented by its several Faculties and schools; and through the ex- 
change of students, professors, research, and other services, it con- 
tributes toward the realization of the Union of Central American States. 


Organization and administration 


The University of San Carlos de Guatemala is made up of 7 more or 
less separate and independent Faculties which are located in various 
sections of the city. There are the following Faculties: Legal and Social 
Sciences, Medicine, Economics, Natural Sciences and Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Humanities, and Engineering. The University as a whole is 
administered by a president or rector and a Superior University Council. 
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A University Electoral Body (Cuerpo Electoral Universitario), con- 
sisting of the rector, 10 professors, and 10 students elected by majority 
vote in each Faculty, meets once every 4 years to elect the rector and 
at other times when convoked by the Superior Council for extraordinary 
elections. 


Superior University Council 

This central governing body of the University is composed of the 
rector, as chairman, the deans of the Faculties, and a professor and 
student from each Faculty, elected for 1-year terms by majority vote. 
In addition to its duties as advisory board to the rector, the Superior 
Council regulates the direction and control of the University as a 
whole; passes on the regulations, plans of study, and other matters 
pertaining to the individual Faculties; determines the University’s 
educational policy; judges breaches of discipline and ethics on the part 
of staff members or students; prepares the annual budget and authorizes 
extraordinary expenditures of the University and of the individual 
Faculties; grants scholarships to students and alumni; awards honors 
and distinctions for outstanding contributions in cultural and scientific 
fields; and convokes the University Electoral Body. 


President of the University - 

The president or rector is the legal representative of the University, 
responsible for the execution of the resolutions of the Superior Council. 
He is elected by majority vote by the University Electoral Body and is 
eligible for reelection by a two-thirds majority. By University Law he 
must be a Central American over 30 years of age, and must hold a 
title granted or officially recognized by one of the Faculties of the 
University of San Carlos. 


Faculty Directive Boards 

Each Faculty of the University is composed of all persons who have 
obtained, or may in the future obtain, a diploma, degree, or title con- 
ferred in the corresponding professional school, together with other 
professionals whose degrees from foreign institutions have been evalua- 
ted and given official recognition (i.e., have been incorporated into the 
respective Faculty) by the proper university authorities. The governing 
body of the individual Faculty is the directive board, composed of the 
dean, as chairman, a secretary, and at least five other members, two of 
whom are students. The dean, the secretary and the professional or 
nonstudent members are elected for 4-year terms by the professors and 
upper class students. Student members are elected by students only, 
for 1-year terms. 

The duties of the Faculty directive boards correspond, within the 
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respective Faculty, to those of the Superior Council of the university as 
a whole. They include the elaboration of regulations and programs of 
study; the determination of curricular content, textbooks, admission 
and degree requirements, and, in general, the carrying out of the law, 
statutes, and regulations pertaining to professional university education. 


Dean of the Faculty 


The dean represents the Faculty and is charged with its effective 
administration. Qualifications for the deanship are identical with those 
for the presidency, but the degree held must be in the professional field 
for which the Faculty provides training. 


Instructional staff 


Professors in the University of San Carlos are classified as honorary, 
titular, alternate, and adjunct. There are also assistants, heads of prac- 
tical activities in general, and laboratory heads. Honorary professors are 
persons of outstanding reputation and merit who ordinarily do not 
lecture regularly. Titular professors are those who hold appointment in 
a definite subject field, they correspond closely to our United States full 
professors. However, the titular professor presumably delivers all the 
lectures in the course in his charge. Alternate professors (suplentes) are 
named as substitutes for the titular professors during their absence 
and are called upon for regular service when an extra section of students. 
is necessary in a given course. Adjunct professors are employed for 
special supplementary lectures and short courses, usually outside the 
regular program. All members of the instructional staff, except technical 
specialists from abroad, are appointed by the Superior University Coun- 
cil, in accordance with the results of competitive examinations. 


Salaries 


In 1945, salaries were paid on the basis of the number of hours taught 
per week. Classes held daily, 6 days a week, paid $80 a month; classes 
held on alternate days, 3 days a week, $40. In the Medical School, the 
doctors in charge of practical exercises and laboratory. work received 
$60 a month. Student assistants received $25 a month. All salaries are 
paid 12 months in the year. 


Academic year and day 


Formerly, the university year was from May through February. In 
July 1945 the semester plan was adopted — July to December and 
January to July. Wherever possible, as in the School of Economics, for 
example, students are now required to take three subjects daily each 
semester, instead of the former six subjects taken on alternate days 
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throughout the year. Greater concentration of effort is expected to 
result from this new policy. 

The school day varies among the several Faculty schools, to permit 
the teaching staff and the students to engage conveniently in remunera- 
tive occupations during the day. In the new School of Humanities, 
classes are held from 5 to 9 p. m.; in the School of Economics, from 7 to 
8 a. m. and from 6 to 8 p. m., with specially arranged classes at other 
hours. The other schools distribute their work throughout the day and 
evening. 


Admission and fees 

Admission to university study is open to members of both sexes who 
have satisfactorily completed the 5 years of secondary education or the 
duly certified equivalent. The Faculty of Economics also admits 
graduates of the normal schools for elementary school teachers, the 
Military School, and the business schools. The Faculty of Engineering 
accepts graduates of the Military School and the National School of 
Agriculture, as well as graduates of the academic secondary school. 
Birth, character, and health certificates are also required. 

Tuition is free in the University of San Carlos, but a registration fee 
of 5 quetzales ($5, U. S.) is charged, together with an examination fee 
of 2 quetzales for each subject studied. For the general degree or title 
examinations at the termination of the respective professional course, 
the charge is 15 quetzales. 


Women in higher education 

Figures showing the number of women in the University of San 
Carlos were not available. In 1943-44, however, out of a total enroll- 
ment of 681 students, only 31 were women; and 13 of these were engaged 
in university extension studies. Seven were studying economics and 
accounting; 4, pharmacy; 3, biological chemistry; and 2 each, medicine 
and engineering. The new 1945 law permitting girls to study for the 
baccalaureate degree is expected to increase considerably the enrollment 
of women for university work. In the Faculty of Humanities alone, 74 of 
the 259 students in 1945 were women, and directors of girls’ secondary 
schools predict a great increase in all the university schools. 


Courses of study 

Each Faculty, through its directive board, elaborates its own plan 
of studies, which is then submitted to the Superior University Council 
for approval. As it is assumed-that a thorough general cultural educa- 
tion has been acquired in the secondary school, all courses provided in 
the university are professional and are required of all students for the 
degree. The nearest approach to our United States liberal arts college 
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course is the offering of Guatemala's new Faculty of Humanities, with 
its four sections or departments of philosophy, history, literature, and 
education. However, after the first year, which is identical for all 
students regardless of field of specialization, work is confined to one or 
two of these departments. No Faculty provides elective studies for 
students working toward the degree. 


Faculty of Humanities (Facultad de Humanidades) 


This Faculty, which represents a noteworthy innovation in Guate- 
malan higher education, provides instruction in philosophy, history, 
literature, and education leading in 4 years to the title of professor in 
one of the major fields, and to the doctorate in 2 additional years of 
work. In 1945, its first year of existence, the School of Humanities 
enrolled 259 students, 74 of whom were women and 39 auditors only. 
Seven teachers handled the instruction. More than 90 percent chose 
English as their foreign language; the rest registered for French or 
German. All subjects are scheduled for 3 hours a week. The study plans 
for the professor titles in the 4 departments are given below. Materials 
to be studied in the additional 2 years for the doctorate will be deter- 
mined in the light of experience, and results with the professorship 
course. As stated in the preceding paragraph, the work required the 
first year is identical for all students. 


Philosophy 


First year: Introduction to philosophy, introduction to history, introduction to 
literature, introduction to education, and modern foreign language I. (This 
language course replaces History of Ancient Philosophy, which was included here 
in the original program and will in the future no doubt be worked into a later year. 
Probably all history of philosophy courses will be given a year later than indi- 
cated.) 

Second year: General psychology, logic, history of philosophy in the Middle 
Ages, anthropology, general biology, foreign language II. 

Third year: Experimental psychology, epistemology and metaphysics, history 
of modern philosophy, sociology, foreign language III, 

Fourth year: Ethics, esthetics and history of art, contemporary philosophy, 
history of science, 


Education 


Second year: History of ancient and medieval Philosophy, history of ancient and 
medieval education, general biology, logic, experimental psychology, foreign 
language II. 

Third year: History of modern and contemporary philosophy, history of modern 
education, epistemology and metaphysics, child and adolescent psychology, 
history of education in America, foreign language III. 

Fourth year: Contemporary education, ethics, esthetics, general methods and 
practice teaching, sociology. 
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History 

Second year: Prehistory and archeology, history of America (pre-Columbian),. 
history of ancient civilization, geography, foreign language IT. 

_Third year: History of medieval civilization, anthropology and ethnography,. 
history of America (conquest and colonization), psychology, foreign language III. 

Fourth year: History of modern civilization, history of America (since inde- 
pendence), sociology; general methods and practice teaching, history of Central 
America. 


Literature 
Second year: Advanced Spanish grammar and composition, Spanish literature I, 
Latin I, Greek I, Greek and Latin literature, foreign language II. 
Third year: Spanish literature II, general psychology, French and italian litera- 
ture; Latin II, Greek II, foreign language III. 
Fourth year: Spanish-American literature, English and German literature, 
general methods and practice teaching, philology, Latin III, Greek III. 


Faculty of Medicine (Facultad de Ciencias Medicas) 


This Faculty provides a 6-year course, based on a 1-year preparatory 
course now given in the secondary schools, for the degree of Doctor of 
Medical Science (Doctor en Ciencias Médicas), which permits the 
practice of medicine and surgery in any part of the Republic. Upon 
completion of the preparatory year, in which medical botany, medical 
physics, parasitology, organic and inorganic medical chemistry are 
studied for a total of 27 hours a week, the student is awarded the degree- 
of bachelor of medicine and considered eligible for the first year of 
medical study proper. Three types of work are provided during the 
regular 6-year program: Theory courses, practical exercises, and clinical 
instruction. Courses in anatomy and operative technique are taken 6 
hours a week; others, 3 hours a week. With these activities brought 
together, the program in 1945 was as follows: 

First year: Descriptive human anatomy, dissection I, bacteriology, biological. 
chemistry, medical propaedeutics. 

Practical exercises: In dissection, 10 hours a week until 14 dissections of ana- 
tomical specimens are completed; in bacteriology, 2 hours a week until specified 
exercises are completed, under the direction of the preparer (preparador); in 
biological chemistry and bacteriology, 2 hours a week each. 

Attendance at a hospital medical service, under the direction of the professor of 
propaedeutics. 

Second year: Descriptive human anatomy, dissection II, embryology, histology, 
general physiology, experimental physiology, surgical propaedeutics. 

Practical exercises: In dissection, 10 hours a week until 15 preparations are 
completed; in histology, 2 hours a week until specified exercises are completed, 
under the direction of the preparer; in experimental physiology, according to 
materials and apparatus available. 

Attendance at a hospital surgical service under the direction of the professor 
of propaedeutics. 
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Third year: Topographical anatomy; surgical pathology I; medical pathology I; 
general pathology and pathological anatomy; medical symptomatology; medical 
clinic (attendance, examination at the end of medical studies); surgical clinic 
(attendance, examination at end of medical studies). 

Practical exercises: In dissection, as indicated by the professor and under 
direction of the preparer; in histopathology, 2 hours a week; 10 clinical autopsies, 

Attendance at medical and surgical hospital services, 6 months each. 

Fourth year: Surgical pathology II, medical pathology II, operative technique 
and experimental surgery, surgical symptomatology, materia medica and pharma- 
cology, medical and surgical clinics (same as in third year). 

Practical exercises: In experimental surgery, 3 times a week under direction of 
the prosector. 

Attendance (same as in third year). 

Fifth year: Obstetrics, surgical pathology III (genito-urinary system), medical 
pathology III (including topical pathology), clinical therapeutics, legal medicine 
and toxicology; obstetric clinic (attendance), urinary system clinic (attendance), 
medical and surgical clinics (same as in 2 preceding years), 

Attendance: 4 months each in gynecology, urinary system, and maternity 
services; practice in medico-legal autopsies. 

Sixth year: Hygiene and preventive medicine; clinical therapeutics II; psychia- 
try; hematology, immunity, and serology; ophthalmological and pediatric clinics 
(attendance); medical and surgical clinics (same as in 3 preceding years), 


Attendance: 3 months each in ophthalmological, children’s medical, X-ray 
services, and in the hospital for the insane, 


Upon completion of this 6-year course of studies, the student interns 
in an approved hospital for 1 year, during which time he prepares for 
three general examinations dealing with medicine, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics. These examinations are private. The candidate is subsequenily 
required to stand a public thesis examination, successful performance 
therein being rewarded with the conferral of the degree of Doctor and 
Surgeon (Médico y Cirujano). 


Faculty of Dentistry ( Odontologia) 


The Dental School provides a 5-year course for the degree and title 
of Odontologist (Odontólogo). Before 1945 the title conferred was Dental 
Surgeon (Cirujano Dentista). Students registered in the Dental School 
take the first 2 years of studies in the School of Medicine. For the third, 
fourth, and fifth years of dental instruction proper there are 25 pro- 
fessors, 3 instructors, and 5 student assistants. The teaching staff, many 
of whom have studied in the United States, inclines strongly toward 
North American theories and practices, rather than toward the Euro- 
pean (French, German, and Swiss) which still dominate instruction in 
the other university schools. Following is the plan of studies for the 
last 3 years, practical work being closely related to theory in all cases: 


Third year: Surgical technique of face and throat; general pathology; local 
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anesthesia and extractions; dental anatomy, drawing, and modeling; dental 
metallurgy; technique of prosthesis I; technique of operative odontology I. 

Fourth year: Materia medica and pharmacology, special radiology and physio- 
therapy, prosthesis clinic I, oral pathology, technique of prosthesis II, technique 
of operative odontology II. 

Fifth year: Medical clinic and general anesthesia; general and dental hygiene; 
therapeutic clinic; surgical clinic; prosthesis clinic II; orthodontology; ceramics; 
ethics, jurisprudence, and history of orthodontology. 


Faculty of Natural Sciences and Pharmacy (Ciencias Naturales y 
Farmacia) 


This school offers a 5-year course for each of the degrees of Biological 
Chemist (Químico biólogo) and Pharmacist (Farmacéutico químico), 
a 4-year course for the degree of Chemical Engineer (Ingeniero químico), 
a 3-year course for each of the degrees of Sugar Chemist (Químico 
azucarero) and Agricultural Chemist, (Químico agrícola) and a 3-year 
course of university extension study in biological chemistry leading to 
a certificate in this field. Anatomy courses are given daily; others, 3 
hours a week. All subjects are required except English, which is provided 
by nonstaff members, the Faculty, and the individual student sharing 
equally in the cost. In the General and the Roosevelt Hospitals and in 
factories, mills, and refineries in the vicinity, practical activities are 
engaged in. Following are the plans of study in the various fields, as 
established in 1945, three subjects to be taken each semester of each 


year. 


Biological Chemistry 

First year: General inorganic chemistry, general physics, human anatomy, 
human physiology, mineral chemistry I (electronegatives), general organic 
chemistry. 

Second year: Mineral chemistry II (electropositives), organic chemistry (syn- 
thesis), qualitative analytic chemistry (inorganic), organic chemistry (analysis), 
quantitative analytic chemistry (inorganic), general bacteriology. 

Third year: General biological chemistry, bacteriology IT (immunology), chemi- 
cal physics, biological chemistry II (urinary chemistry), bacteriology III (ap- 
plied), comparative anatomy. 

Fourth year: Biological chemistry III (blood chemistry), parasitology I (proto- 
zoa), hematology, applied biological chemistry, parasitology II (metazoa), 
micology. 

Fifth year: Biological chemistry (nutrition), industrial biological technology, 
animal histopathology, epidemiology, hygiene and first aid, filterable viruses. 


Chemical Pharmacy 
First 2 years: Identical with program for biological chemistry. 
Third year: Parmacognosy I, chemical physics, pharmacy I (Galenic), pharma- 
cognosy II, pharmacy II, microchemical analysis. 
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Fourth year: Pharmacology I, pharmacy III, biological chemistry, pharmacology 
II, hydrology, bromatological analysis, administrative orientation (optional). 

Fifth year: Industrial pharmacy; legal chemistry and toxicology; mineralogy; 
applied analytic chemistry; plant chemistry; legislation, deodontology, and history 
of pharmacy; English (optional), 


Chemical Engineering 

First year: Mathematics (analytic geometry and integral and differential caleu- 
lus II); organic chemistry (cyclic series); qualitative chemical analysis; statics 
and resistance of materials; physics II (heat, thermodynamics, acoustics, and 
optics); quantitative chemical analysis. 

Second year: Kinematics, mechanisms and dynamics; physics III (electricity 
and magnetism); physicochemistry; industrial chemical analysis; chemical engi- 
neering I; industrial drawing I. 

Third year: Industrial chemical analysis II, chemical engineering II, industrial 
drawing II, chemical engineering III, chemical thermodynamics, industrial 
microbiology. 

Fourth year: Industrial chemistry I, electrochemistry, thermic machines, in- 
dustrial chemistry II, industrial organization and planning, industrial hygiene, 


Sugar Chemistry 

First year: Mineral chemistry II, organic chemistry I, qualitative analytic 
chemistry, micology. 

Second year: Organic chemistry II, quantitative analytic chemistry, micro- 
biology, hydrology, and geology. 

Third year: Chemistry of sugars, industrial technology, applied analytic chem- 
istry, agricultural chemistry. 

Practical work: 6 months in an approved refinery, 


Agricultural Chemistry 

First year: Mineral chemistry II, organic chemistry I, entomology, mineralogy, 
qualitative analytic chemistry. 

Second year: Organic chemistry II, applied physics and mechanics, quantitative 
analytic chemistry, agricultural chemistry I, micology. 

Third year: Agricultural technology, applied analytic chemistry, microbiology, 
hydrology and geology, agricultural chemistry IT. 

Practical work: 6 months (minimum) in principal agricultural zones, 


University Extension Work in Biological Chemistry 

First year: Mineral chemistry, qualitative analytic chemistry, applied physics 
and microscope practice, elements of human anatomy and physiology, biological 
chemistry. 

Second year: Quantitative analytic chemistry; biological analysis, hematology, 
urology and caprology, organic chemistry. 

Third year: Bacteriology, micology, parasitology, serums and vaccines, applied 
biological analyses, 

(The baccalaureate is not required for admission to this extension study and no 
title is conferred. Students completing the work generally become assistants to 
titled biological chemists.) 
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Faculty of Juridical and Social Sciences (Ciencias Jurídicas y 
Sociales) 


This Faculty provides a 5-year course of studies for the degree and 
title of Lawyer and Notary (Abogado y Notario). No advanced work 
for the doctorate of law is offered. All courses or subjects are scheduled 
for 3 hours a week and are required. The plan of studies in force in 
1945-46 follows: 


First year: Roman law, civil law I, penal law I, general theory of government, 
labor law. 


Second year: History of Spanish and Guatemalan law, civil law II, penal law 
II, administrative law I, Guatemalan constitutional law. 

Third year: Military penal law, finance, and procedures; civil law III; penal 
processes; administrative law IT; legal medicine. 

Fourth year: Commercial law I, civil law IV, public finance, public international 
law, civil procedures I. 

Fifth year: Commercial law II, civil procedures IT, notorial practices, philosophy 
of law, private international law. 


Faculty of Engineering (Ingenieria) 


This faculty provides a 5-year course leading to the degree and title 
of Civil Engineer (Ingeniero civil). All the 36 to 40 members of the 
teaching staff are engineers, most of whom belong to the Association of 
Guatemalan Engineers, which has headquarters in the school and 
publishes the activities of the Faculty in its magazine Ingenieria 
Nacional. Classes are held from 7 to 9 a. m. and from 5 to 7 p.m., with a 
few scheduled at other hours for the convenience of professors and 
students, all of whom work during the day in public or private offices. 
All subjects are required. Following is the plan of studies in force in 
1945-46, the letters “d” and “a” after each subject indicating that the 
subject is given daily or on alternate days: 

First year: Analytic geometry (a), infinitesimal caculus I (a), chemistry applied 
in civil engineering (d), geology (d), topography (d), topographical drawing (a). 

Second year: Technical mechanics (d), infinitesimal caculus II (a), hydraulics 
(d), surveying (d), geodesy (d), mechanical drawing (a). 

Third year: Static structures I (d), electrotechnics (d), construction materials 
(a), sanitary engineering (d), civil constructions I (d), construction drawing (a). 

Fourth year: Static structures I (d), mechanical engineering (a), electrical engi- 
neering (a), reinforced concrete (d), highways and railroads (d), civil constructions 
II (d). 

Fifth year: Bridges (a); specifications, estimates, and evaluations (a); esthetics 
of construction (a); statistics (a); national economics (a); legal aspects of engi- 
neering (d); and practical projects (a minimum of 6 months of practical work in 
connection with the various aspects of engineering). 
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Faculty of Economics (Ciencias Economicas) 

This Faculty, founded in 1937, provides a 5-year course for the degree 
and title of Doctor of Economic Science and Public Accountant and 
Auditor (Doctor en Ciencias Económicas y Contador y Auditor Públi- 
cos). The 16 teachers in 1945 were lawyers, engineers, accountants, 
and doctors of economic sciences. All subjects are 3 hours a week, except 
the 4 accounting courses, which are given daily. Each student takes 9 
hours of class work each semester, according to the following plan of 
studies: 

First year: Analytic geometry and infinitesimal calculus 1, principles of pure 
economic science, organization of commercial and industrial enterprises, public 
accounting, administrative law. 

Second year: Infinitesimal calculus II and probability; money, prices, and 
economic cycles; economic law I; agrarian economics; organization of transporta- 
tion; applied accounting. 

Third year: Statistics, economic law II, financial science and legislation, Guate- 
malan economics, customs and consular law. 

Fourth year: Financial operations, financial law, advanced accounting, organiza- 
tion of supply and demand, history of economics. 

Fifth year: Mathematical theory of insurance, auditing, banking science and 
techniques, economic doctrines, economic policy. 


Enrollments and graduates 

Total enrollments in the 7 professional schools in 1945 were 1,520 
students, distributed as follows: Medicine, 370; Dentistry, 48; Pharm- 
acy, 143, including 21 in extension classes; Law, 284; Engineering, 188; 
Economics, 228; and Humanities, 259 (first year only). Deducting the 
259 students enrolled in the new Humanities School, there were a total 
of 1,261 in 1945, as compared with 800 in 1941 in the other 6 Faculty 
schools — an increase of 461 students, or more than 57 percent, in a 
period of 4 years. 

Graduates in recent years have been as follows: Medicine — 5 in 1940, 
9 in 1941, 11 in 1942, 13 in 1943, and 29 in 1944; Law — 20 in 1941, 6 in 
1942, 19 in 1948, and 19 in 1944; Engineering, Pharmacy, and Dentistry 
— an average of 5 a year each; and Economics — 7 since the Faculty 
was created in 1937. 


Methods, libraries and laboratories 


Teaching in the professional schools of the University of San Carlos 
de Guatemala is largely by the lecture method, supplemented by practi- 
cal exercises, questioning, discussion, and graphic aids. Although they 
are recommended by the professors, textbooks and library consultation 
are much less common than in the United States, 

Practical exercises under the direction and supervision of the pro- 
fessors or others designated by the professors are becoming more and 
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more customary, however; and improvement in laboratory equipment 
and facilities is taking place throughout the university system. This is 
especially true in the Medical, Dental, and Pharmacy Schools where 
laboratory facilities are already relatively good and for which funds have 
been made available for further expansion and more modern equipment 
and materials. 

Although they were somewhat restricted by the late war, the large, 
well-lighted laboratories of the School of Natural Sciences and Pharmacy 
are equipped with acid-proof, Italian-make tables, gas and electric 
burners, and all the immediately necessary apparatus and materials. 
This Faculty maintains extensive collections of Central American 
minerals, animals, and wild fowl; and the Botanical Garden (Jardín 
Botánico) with its 30,000 square yards of foreign and national medicinal 
and other plants, for the upkeep of which the university receives a fairly 
generous appropriation from the State. 

On the other hand, the laboratories of the Engineering School are 
decidedly inadequate for the training of efficient engineers. There are 
only five machines for the testing of materials and other exercises in 
mechanics. In the electricity laboratory there is nothing but second- 
hand equipment, some of which is the personal property of the pro- 
fessors. The students acquire most of their practical experience outside 
the laboratories — in Government or private enterprises in which their 
professors are engaged. Formerly, student engineers had access to the 
chemistry laboratories of the School of Pharmacy, but the Engineering 
School was forced to move to other quarters and distance now prevents 
this desirable interschool cooperation. 

The libraries are small and as a general rule are stocked with volumes 
of little educational value today. In science, mathematics, history and 
economics, French and German books of rather old publication dates, or 
translations of them, predominate. However, more modern volumes 
from Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, and other coun- 
tries are being added, and the Schools of Medicine and Dentistry are 
accumulating many reference and other volumes from the United 
States. The Dental School is spending about $60 a month for new books, 
the funds being contributed by the teaching staff on the basis of 4 
percent of their salaries. In the office of the dean of the Medical School 
are Lewis and Walters’ Practice of Surgery (12 vols.), Tice’s Practice of 
Pediatrics (4 vols.), Davis’ Gynecology and Obstetrics (8 vols.), the Col- 
lected Papers of the Mayo Clinic and the Mayo Foundation, and many 
other volumes of great medical value and interest. 


Examinations and grading 
Examinations vary according to the nature of the subject matter 
involved. They may be written, oral, practical, or combinations of these 
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types. In general, the individual professor gives monthly written tests 
or examinations. At the termination of the semester or the year, final, 
oral and/or practical examinations are administered by an examining 
board, usually of three members named by the directive board of the 
respective Faculty. For guidance in questioning, the board is provided 
with a list of the topics included in the course or subject in which the 
student is being examined. A minimum of one-half hour is required in 
each subject for each student individually. 

Grading is on the basis of a 0- to 100-point scale, as follows: 0 to 20, 
very poor (muy malo); 21 to 40, poor (malo); 41 to 50, average (medi- 
ano); 51 to 90, good (bueno); and 91 to 100, very good (muy bueno). 
The average of the grades assigned by the individual examiners is the 
student’s grade for the year’s work in that subject. For passing, a grade 
of 51 is required. 


Degree or title examinations 


After completing all requirements of the final year’s work in a given 
course, including the practical experience required by the various Facul- 
ties in hospitals, drug stores, business or industrial concerns, or Govern- 
ment offices, the student stands two general examinations for the degree 
or title conferred by the Faculty in which his studies were pursued. 
These examinations cost the student $15 each and are administered by 
a tribunal or board composed of the dean, the secretary, a member of the 
directive board of the Faculty, and two examiners. First, a private 
examination covering the work of the entire plan of studies is given — 
sometimes extending over a week’s time. Then comes a public examina- 
tion dealing mainly with the student’s thesis and amounting to little 
more than a special opportunity for the degree candidate to display his. 
erudition. 

In these general examinations the student is graded individually by 
the members of the tribunal as passed or failed (aprobado or reprobado), 
an absolute majority of “passing” votes being necessary for the degree. 
The diploma is signed by the rector and the secretary of the university 
and the dean of the respective Faculty. 


Revalidation of foreign credentials 


The University of San Carlos de Guatemala, by a Convention signed 
February 7, 1928, with other Central American Republics, grants 
reciprocity of rights to practice the liberal professions and of student 
interchange. Students and graduates of universities in Mexico, El 
Salvador, and Costa Rica are granted equivalence of studies; students 
from Honduras and Nicaragua are required to take examinations. In 
these and all other cases, the foreign university must be legally consti- 
tuted and approved; the courses of study must be similar to those 
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provided in the University of San Carlos, and the student must present 
evidence of citizenship, good scholarship, and character. No credit is 
allowed for correspondence study, and no professional degree is recog- 
nized that does not authorize the holder to exercise the profession in 
the country in which the foreign university is situated. A fee of $60 is 
charged both foreigners and Guatemalans for official recognition of a 
degree or incorporation in a university Faculty. 


Buildings and grounds 


Like most Latin American institutions of higher learning, the Uni- 
versity of San Carlos de Guatemala is housed in buildings located in 
different sections of the city. The Medical and the Dental Schools 
occupy a cluster of handsome concrete buildings that are well adapted 
to educational purposes. A large 2-story structure fronting along a whole 
block contains numerous classrooms, administrative offices, the library, 
a large 30-student chemistry laboratory well equipped with apparatus 
and materials, and another large laboratory of experimental surgery, 
with an adjoining sterilization room. A broad, roofed porch-corridor 
runs the length of this building at the second floor rear. Facing the 
central entrance to the main building and extending back from a huge 
hall is the auditorium. Back of the main building, separated from the 
auditorium by good-sized patios, are two large rectangular buildings: On 
the left, one containing bacteriology, parasitology, histology, and 
pathological anatomy laboratories, all fairly well equipped; on the right, 
the Dental School, with its special laboratories, classrooms, library, 
large hall with 14 complete dental outfits, operating rooms, offices, and 
other dependencies. At the extreme rear of the main building, there is a 
large anatomy amphitheater, with cabinets for the professor’s instru- 
ments and materials, operating tables, classrooms, and refrigeration 
room for 20 cadavers. 

The other university schools are situated in various sections of 
Guatemala City. The Law School and the School of Natural Sciences 
and Pharmacy occupy Government-owned Colonial type buildings; the 
Schools of Engineering and Economics, rented buildings wholly inade- 
quate for university instruction and congenial student activities. In the 
latter two cases, little or no remodeling has been done to remedy the 
situation: the Engineering School is cramped in a rather small office 
building and the School of Economics is in a small single-story Colonial 
residence. Neither of these two schools has what might be termed school 
grounds. For the time being, the new School of Humanities is holding 
classes in the Law School. 


The new Government has already moved to remedy this situation. 


A tract of 60,000 square meters has been provided for the construction 


of a cluster of university buildings, and work has begun on leveling off 
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the land. A committee of engineers has been engaged to draw up the 
plans for the new buildings and the installations required for effective 
service. It is generally believed that all the professional schools of the 
University of San Carlos will eventually be housed on this campus. 


Student activities 


Students in the various professional schools of the University of San 
Carlos de Guatemala lack most of the opportunities for participation 
in “university or college life” as we know it here in the United States. 
There are no student dormitories, no student union building, and no 
common campus where social and other activities bring all groups to- 
gether from time to time. To a very great extent, each Faculty School 
is a little college in itself with extremely limited contact with the others. 
A majority of the student body works during the regular working day, 
and class schedules have been arranged to conform to the free hours of 
these students, so that little time is actually spent on the university 
premises. 

Each Faculty, however, has an association of students and alumni 
which concerns itself with the rights, interests, and activities of the 
respective Faculty. These seven organizations are federated, together 
with the Educational Workers Union (Sindicato de Trabajadores de la 
Educación), in the Association of University Students (Asociación de 
Estudiantes Universitarios). A congress, composed of a president, a vice 
president, two secretaries, a treasurer, and two representatives, and two 
alternates from each constituent organization, has legislative functions; 
and a directive board, consisting of a president, two secretaries, two 
treasurers, and a representative of each suborganization, serves as the 
executive organ of the federation and the legal representative of the 
students and teachers. Members of these bodies are elected for 1-year 
terms. The Association of University Students publishes a monthly 
review, Studium, in which the various activities of the member groups 
are reported. 

As is customary in Latin American universities, student interests and 
activities are strongly political. In the uprising in 1944 by which the 
present Government came into power, university students played an 
active part not only in the armed offensive, but also in the subsequent 
restoration of peace and order. As already indicated, students have 
membership in the Superior University Council and in the Faculty 
Directive Boards. They thus have a voice in the formulation of Faculty 
regulations, in the determination of the courses of study and other 
matters of university policy. Imbued with the spirit of the newly won 
democracy, they are greatly broadening their interests and activities. 

In 1945, the University Students Association had adopted and was 
in the process of launching an extensive program of educational activi- 
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ties. Included in the program were lectures on scientific topics; educa- 
tional talks in workers” organizations, soldiers” barracks, prisons, and 
other institutions; traveling student delegations for the discussion of 
national problems in the departments; cooperation in the literacy 
campaign; radio and other cultural programs; promotion of athletics ` 
and sports, and support of the People's University (p. 79). Early in 1946 
the Association placed an order with a United States firm for two mov- 
ing picture projectors with sound equipment for use in this program. 
Other significant points of the program concerned the welfare of the 
university student, such as medical, dental, and financial aid; interna- 
tional student exchange; and the establishment of a Student Union Hall 
(Casa del Estudiante), with library, game room, lounge and refreshment 
service for members of the Association of University Students. 

In June 1945, the Association of University Students of Guatemala 
signed an agreement with the University Students’ Association of El 
Salvador providing for: (1) Moral and material aid to members needing 
it; (2) uniformity of the plans of study in the two universities; (3) 
maintenance of university autonomy; (4) identical statutes, hymn, in- 
signia, and credentials; (5) a common publication and a common fund; 
(6) annual prizes for excellence in scholarship; (7) representation of each 
association in the other country; (8) a common coordination committee; 
(9) joint participation in literary, athletic, and other events; and (10) 
the opportune affiliation with the university student associations of 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 


“Student Strike” 


Once a year the students of all the Faculties of the university join in 
what is known as the “Student Strike” (la huelga estudiantil) — a day 
of fun and merrymaking. Suppressed by the Ubico Government for a 
period of 14 years, this celebration was revived in 1945, to the delight of 
the students and of the thousands of spectators who jammed the streets 
of the capital. The students paraded through the streets of the city, 
attired in ludicrous costumes caricaturing prominent personalities in the 
Republic. Ingenious floats depicted, in ridiculous but colorful and 
effective manner, the major social, economic, and political conditions 
and problems of the day. At night a show was presented in the Lux 
Theater before a crowded and responsive audience. 


University extension service 


Closely related to the educational activities of the Association of 
University Students, university extension service at three levels has 
been planned. Administration of the program will be the responsibility 
of a special University Extension Department with a general director 
and a section chief for each of the three subdivisions of elementary, 
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secondary, and higher education. The elementary section, to provide 
basic instruction for the great masses of illiterates and semi-illiterates, 
will work through permanent delegations in various population centers 
of the Republic; traveling cultural missions of three members each; 

' and such other agencies as the radio, the motion picture, and the uni- 
versity press. Instruction will be provided in national language, geogra- 
phy, and history; regional dialects; nature study; civics and sociability; 
personal and group hygiene, elements of nutrition, and practical knowl- 
edge of occupational utility. All materials will be provided by the 
university. 

The secondary (media) section will work through special trade and 
other courses, lectures, literary and other contests, libraries, expositions, 
and publications of the University press. Diplomas, certificates of study, 
and certificates of competence will be awarded to those who complete 
prescribed programs of study. 

The higher education section will include science, philosophy, and art. 
At this level, instruction will be provided through institutes, seminars, 
special courses, lectures, contests, and publications. In addition to the 
various elements of the university, the Conservatory of Music, the 
School of Fine Arts, and the National School of Languages will be called 
on to collaborate. 


Publications 


Each Faculty of the University of San Carlos de Guatemala publishes 
a monthly or bimonthly review, such as the following: Revista de la 
Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales, Revista de la Facultad de 
Ciencias Naturales y Farmacia, Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias Eco- 
nómicas, Revista de Ingeniería, and La Juventud Médica. All of these 
publications contain articles and reports written by professors, students, 
and alumni of the respective Faculties. The Revista de la Universidad de 
San Carlos de Guatemala, carrying items of general interest and scientific 
articles prepared by the staff and graduates, is a quarterly published 
by the central university authorities. The university also publishes 
from time to time special scientific and literary contributions of its 
teaching staff and professional graduates. 


Financial support 


Article 19 of the new Organic Law of the University of San Carlos de 
Guatemala! states that the endowment of the University shall consist 
of: (1) Property of any kind that has been legally granted to it and the 
national property of which it has had use and administration; (2) the 
income, products, and emoluments which acerue from its property; (3) 

¡Ley Orgánica de la Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala. Diario de Centro América, Tomo XL 


HI, Número 84. (Organo oficial del Gobierno de la República de Guatemala, C. A.), Guatemala, Tipo- 
grafía Nacional, 12 de Junio de 1945, p. 731. 
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the proceeds of taxes, duties, fees, and assessments established or to be 
established in its favor; and (4) all other resources acquired or to be 
acquired in conformity with the law. Article 21 exempts the University 
from all national and municipal taxes and from mail and telegraph 
charges. 

State appropriations for the University totaled $102,981.90 in 1942 
and $108,566 in 1944. In January 1945, the new Government established 
for the support of the University of San Carlos an annual assignment of 
not less than $100,000 in the National Budget of General Expenses and 
5 cents from the internal revenue tax collected on each liter of whiskey 
and liquors sold in the Republic, which amounts to something like 
$300,000 a year. Naturally, expectations of greatly improved condition 
in higher education are justifiably high. 


TROPICAL RESEARCH CENTER 


In 1944, a group of United States citizens resident in Guatemala, with 
the support and cooperation of a number of prominent Guatemalans, 
initiated a movement to establish a tropical research center at the 
former capital city of Antigua. Through various United States Govern- 
ment agencies, many medical doctors and specialists in agriculture and 
related fields had been engaged in research in Guatemala. 

Work is nearing completion for the remodeling and reconditioning of 
an old Spanish Colonial mansion provided by the Guatemalans for a 
laboratory building which lowa State College will equip with modern 
apparatus. For living quarters, a group of duplex cottages to house four 
to six persons each has been built and given the name “The Hacienda.” 
Land for experimenting and testing has also been turned over to the 
new school. 

Administrative details, staff, and research direction will be provided 
by the College. Work at the center will relate to the natural sciences and 
general agriculture, with emphasis on corn diseases and corn breeding. 
It is expected that other departments of the college and sister institu- 
tions of higher education in that State will use the center for other 
projects, such as the study of tropical medicine, colonial architecture, 
archaeology, comparative botany, geology, meteorology, and marine 
biology. A limited number of senior and graduate students, largely 
through scholarships from educational and industrial institutions, were 
scheduled to start work in July 1946. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Originally under the Ministry of Government and Justice (Gober- 
nación y Justicia) and now under the Ministry of Health (Salud Pública 
y Asistencia Social), the National School of Nursing is administered by 
a directive council whose members include the director of the general 
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hospital, the director general of public sanitation, the directress of the 
school, and several physicians and surgeons. In 1943 the school's first 
graduating class numbered 19. Enrollment in 1945 was 41 students. 

The National School of Nursing has its offices, laboratories, class- 
rooms, library, and dormitories in the General Hospital (Hospital 
General), where the students do their practical work in the men's 
medical ward, in women's surgery, operating room, children's medical 
and surgical service, maternity ward, delivery room, and infant nursery. 
In 1945, 30 of the school’s graduates were working in the General 
Hospital, in addition to the 41 students. 

As the school awards diplomas of first- and second-class nurse, the 
training of the second-class nurse being preponderantly practical, en- 
trance requirements vary somewhat. For the first-class nurse diploma, 
the candidate for admission is required to have completed secondary or 
normal school education, but students with 2 years of rural normal 
schooling are accepted. For the second-class nurse diploma, which 
permits practice as midwife, the minimum requirement is 6 years of 
elementary school. Ordinarily, although there are exceptions in “special 
cases,” the candidate must be between 17 and 25 years of age. Matricula- 
tion is gratuitous. All students hold Government scholarships: those 
from the departments, for room, board, clothing, and tuition; those 
residing in the capital, for the mid-day meal. In 1945 all students lived 
in the school. 

A 3-year course of studies is provided, the first semester of the first 
year being a probational preparatory period. Instruction is carried on 
by 14 members of the University of San Carlos Faculty of Medicine 
and 6 graduate nurses, 4 of whom were North Americans. The school 
day extends from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. A prescribed number of total hours. 
must be completed in each subject in preparation for the diploma, as 
follows: 

First year: Anatomy and physiology, 90 hours; bacteriology and parasitology, 


30; ethics, 15; chemistry laboratory, 45; psychology, 15; personal hygiene, 15; 
materia medica, 30; pathology, 15; pharmacology, 20. 

Second year: Medicine and medical nursing, 30; surgery and surgical nursing, 
30; sociology, 15; nutrition and cooking, 45; gynecology, 10; pediatrics and pedia- 
tric nursing, 30; child care, 20; operating room technic, 15; laboratory, 15; history 
of nursing, 15. 

Third year: Contagious diseases and nursing, 80; dietotherapy, 20; obstetrics 
and nursing, 30; eye, ear, nose, and throat, 20; psychiatry, 15; first aid, 15; pro- 
fessional problems, 15; urology, 8; orthopedics, 30; social and health aspects of 
nursing, 15 hours. 

(130 additional hours of practical nursing are distributed through the 3-year 
course.) 
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PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY (UNIVERSIDAD POPULAR) 


Founded in Guatemala City in 1922 to combat illiteracy and ignor- 
ance and provide educational opportunities through short courses and 
lectures, the People's University was suppressed by the Ubico adminis- 
tration in 1932. It was reorganized anew in May 1945 by a group of 
prominent lawyers, university professors, students, and other demo- 
cratically minded citizens. It is supported by donations and contribu- 
tions from all levels of Guatemalan society. In 1945 approximately 
2,000 students were enrolled. 

Admission is granted to applicants 16 years of age who can read and 
write. There are no other requirements. Matriculation is free of charge, 
and there are no examination fees. All textbooks and materials are 
furnished without charge. 

The plan of studies comprises 3 years of 8 months each, upon comple- 
tion of which the diploma of Graduate of the People’s University is 
conferred. The school year extends from November to June, thus 
avoiding the rainy months. The course of studies provided is as follows: 

First year: Reading, dictation, elementary composition, and penmanship; 
geography and history; arithmetic; vocabularies and translation of a foreign 
language into Spanish (English, French, or Indian dialect); advanced technical 
instruction in a trade. 


Second year: Business correspondence and writing, geography and history, 
bookkeeping and statistics, language and technical instruction (continuation of 
first year). 

Third year: Journalism and publicity, elements of political economy, steno- 
graphy and typing, language and technical instruction (continuation of second 


year). 

In all 3 years general classes are provided in civics, hygiene and preventive 
medicine, first aid, Red Cross work, social welfare activities, sports technique 
and refereeing. 


A library of modern volumes, with a reading room for magazines and 
other publications from all parts of the world, is being assembled in the 
University building, and branch libraries in different parts of the 
Republic are planned. Lecture series, radio programs, a People’s 
University Review, all kinds of sports, educational excursions to various 
regions of the country, and instruction in transit service and fire fighting 
are also planned. 

Instruction is handled by doctors, lawyers, engineers, accountants, 
and others experienced in the various fields. Classes are held from 7 to 
9 p. m. in the Law School of the University of San Carlos and in other 
sections of the capital. Several branches are maintained in the depart- 
ments and it is planned to establish one in each department. The radio 
station “Diario del Aire” (Newspaper of the Air) is cooperating with 
the program. 
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